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MONTHLY CHAT 





OMES now the turn of a year which 

ushers in a period during which the 
motion picture industry, and particularly 
jthe exhibition end, will have to make 
| decisions which could well determine 
| whether the industry will continue to 
| exist as we have known it for these many 
years. Production and distribution will 
also be mightily affected by the turn of 
events within the next twelve months, 
but their problems are picayune by com- 
parison with those which face the exhi- 
bition end. 

Time was when this industry we so 
loosely termed “the picture business’ 
operated under one big tent, so to speak. 
But, alas, no more: the canvas has been 
rent and well-nigh ripped to tatters: by 
many forms of competition for the leisure 
time and amusement dollar of the popu- 
lace. 

Home television is rated the No. 1 com- 
petitor of the movie theater. But there 
are many others: straightaway radio 
shows, gin rummy, bridge, parlor tip- 
pling, etc.. which have zoomed the stay- 
at-home total. Collectively this is tough 
competition, of course, but it is remark- 
able how these competitive forces are 
dispersed when a really good movie hits 
the theater screen. 

Admittedly not all movies released to 
theaters rate an A-l_ classification. 
Neither do the majority of radio shows, 
despite top writing, directorial and act 
ing talent. As for home Tv today, it ix 
no exaggeration to say that 909% of its 
output is outright trash. Yet home Tv 
continues to hold and to build its audi 
ence. The significance of this fact to us 
is that the movie industry is standing 
still technologically and is doing nothing 
to resist Ty's inroads on its business, 
much less to regain its lost customers. 

This old refrain has been sung in this 
space on many occasions. But unless 
drastic changes are effected in the tak 
ing and showing of motion pictures 
within the next 12 months, we think that 
some 75° of movie theaters will have so 
few customers as to make their operation 
not only unprofitable but prohibitive. 

What to do? Why, just take some of 
these terrifically inflated star (7) and 
executive (?) salaries, plus other mone- 
tary folerol, and plough it back into the 
erection of a solid technological founda- 
tion--as did the smart radio and Ty 
boys. We repeat: vastly improved color, 
truly stereophonic sound reproduction, 
and, yes, an approximation at least of 
three-dimensional movies are available 
for a tithe of the money that is now be- 
ing poured down the drain on the super- 
fluous fringe of the industry. 

Failing to take these positive steps 
forward, 1952 may well prove not a mile- 
| stone but a tombstone for a majority of 
movie theaters. 

Glum words, these, but we have an idea 
that, lacking forthright and vigorous ac- 
tion, they will prove to be prophetic—and 
with a vengeance. 











On movie sets... 


BETTER 
MOVIES! 





CARBON ARGS 


The “National” carbon arc offers advantages — in making 


movies in the studio... in projecting movies in theatres — 


that no other light source can match: 

SMALL SOURCE SIZE 

HIGH BRIGHTNESS 

GREAT POWER FROM ONE UNIT 

WHITE LIGHT 

MINIMUM HEAT PER FOOT CANDLE 
This “Big 5” offered by the “ 
movies of highest technical lighting quality. Shadows are 


sharp and dramatic. Depth of focus is excellent. Heat on the 
actors is at a minimum. And, when you use the 


National” carbon arc means 


“National” 
carbon arc in your projection booth, the picture is at its best. 
You gain in quality all along the line. 


YOU CAN’‘T SKIMP ON STUDIO LIGHTING 
WITHOUT RISKING BOX OFFICE! 


BIG 


In movie houses... 


BIGGER 


BOX OFFICE! 





When you order studio or projector 
carbons —order “National”! 


ihe term “National” is a registered trade-mark of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARSON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 

Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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Projectionist's Role as a Showman 


OST theaters have footlights and 
Me curtains—grand drape and 
title curtain—which can be con- 
trolled from the projection room. When 
the footlights are split up into two or 
more separate circuits, each circuit con- 
trolting bulbs of one color, a real oppor- 
tunity is provided for “dressing up” the 
openings. If the stage is also equipped 
with overhead striplights operated from 
dimmers, the projectionist can “go to 
town” with openings and intermissions. 
Facilities for controlling auditorium 
and stage lighting vary. The worst pos- 
sible setup, from the standpoint of show- 
manship, is the theater which lacks cur- 
tains, footlights, and a dimmer for the 
houselights: the projectionist must start 
the show “with a bang,” flashing the 
picture on the bare screen at the same 
instant the houselights are turned off 
the nickelodeon-style opening. With more 
elaborate arrangements, the projection- 
ist must have his routine worked out to 
avoid a clumsy opening. 


For an Effective Opening 


The projectionist 


should study the 
situation carefully and “dream up” an 
effective opening. A bit of experimenting 
will pay rich dividends. In general, the 
routine is as follows in a 
non-syne, 


theater 
two curtains, 
footlights, and houselights dimmer: 


equipped with 
1. Non-syne playing music appropriate 
to the sereen attraction. Both curtains 
closed, houselights and footlights on. 

2. Film in the “first” projector 
down a few inches past the 


run 
“3” frame 
of the leader. Changeover shutter open, 
sound fader off, or switched over to the 
“second” projector. 


3. Sound amplifier will be operating, of 


| 


By ROBERT A. MITCHELL 


Second in a series of articles which 
detail helpful technical hints anent 
the preparation for and projection of 
a good theater motion picture show. 


course; but if there is no non-sync, the 
amplifier will be turned on 
minutes before the opening. 
4. Are generator or rectifier turned on 
about 4 minutes before the opening. 
Arc of “first” projector struck and 
allowed to “burn in” for 3 minutes if 
low-intensity, 1 minute if high-intensity, 
before starting time. 

5. Srartinc time. The grand drape is 
now opened, and the houselights are 
slowly dimmed and extinguished. (The 
auditorium is not in darkness, for the 
footlights gleam on the title curtain, 
focusing attention upon the stage.) 

6. Projector started, lamphouse douser 
opened to flash the title on the curtain. 
7. Immediately the title curtain is 
opened, sound faded from non-synec to 
projector, and footlights turned off. 
The show is now underway. 


a few 


Variations of Procedure 

A number of variations of this 7-step 
procedure will at once suggest them- 
selves. For example, in some theaters 
the arrangement of sound faders may 
make it desirable to turn off the foot- 
lights before changing from non-sync to 
-ound-on-film. In other theaters, it may 
be best to have the fader set to the in- 
coming projector—it entirely 
local conditions and the way the 
sound wiring is hooked up. 


depends 
upon 
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Clumsy hookups outnumber the con- 
venient ones, thus requiring quite a bit 
of hopping around by the projectionist. 
Intolerably clumsy hookups should be 
corrected, even if local electricians and 
the sound serviceman have to be called 
in to advise and assist with the changes. 

Also, the places in the aforementioned 
procedure where speed is advisable will 
be apparent. Overall, however, the proc- 
ess is a leisurely one, but with no stand- 
still at any time. Something must be 
“happening” all the time—a 
opening, or lights dimming, etc. For 
this reason, the incoming projector 
should be started up when the grand 
drape is about halfway open. By the 
time it has opened nearly all the way, 
the picture may be flashed onto the title 
curtain by opening the lamphouse douser. 

On the other hand, to open both cur- 
tains, flash the picture on, and turn off 
all lights simultaneously is too hurried a 
technique to be good showmanship. If 
you have all the facilities for an im- 
pressive opening, get the most good out 
of them. 

Although real showmanship avoids 
unnecessary flourishes, the addition of a 
colored spotlight effect on the curtains 
sometimes helps when there is only one 
footlight circuit, or no footlights at all. 
After a definitely pleasing opening rou- 
tine has been worked out, it should be 
rehearsed until it can be 


curtain 


performed 
perfectly. 


Projection of Titles, Credits 

Much debated is the running of all 
the “titles” of a film-—credit captions 
included—on the title curtain, not open- 
ing this curtain until the first scene of 
the picture appears. 


Some projection- 


7 
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ists believe that this practice contributes 
additional “dress” to the performance; 
others hold that audiences prefer to see 
the titles on the screen instead of word- 
ing more or less garbled by the folds 
and colored designs of a curtain. A some- 
what similar matter of debate is color- 
flooding the titles of each new subject 
by means of colored footlights, strip- 
lights, etc. 

Extreme points of view are advocated 
by the “fundamentalists” and _ the 
“esthetes” of the projection brother- 
hood. The former would dispense with 
all frills, once a show is in progress, and 
make changeovers from subject to sub- 
ject without using the title curtain or 
any lighting effects; they prefer to avoid 
all “fancy tricks” and run their shows 
straight. The esthetes, on the other 
hand, are the poets of the craft. They 
never miss an opportunity to “shoot the 
works,” even to the extent of momen- 
tarily shutting down the projectors be- 
tween film-subjects while curtains open 
and close to the accompaniment of vari- 
colored lights. 

There is something to be said for both 
viewpoints. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages. This suggests a middle 
path to be followed in the average 
theater, a path which permits consider- 
_ able flexibility of presentation technique. 


_ Middle Course Advocated 


For the average theater the “straight 
run” is too “commercial” and imper- 
sonal; while overly complicated bedaz- 
zlements inserted in the show are likely 
to exhaust the patience of suburban au- 
diences and cause steady patrons to poke 
fun at the bombastic goings-on. A happy 
* medium must be found; and the safest 
rule that the writer can think of is this: 

Any presentation technique which ir- 
ritates and annoys the “kids” who at- 
tend a particular theater is somewhat too 
"complex to be suitable for that theater. 
A child’s intuitive tastes are far superior 
to an adult’s acquired tastes. And a kid 
' offers his opinions freely and frankly. 


The middle path would therefore ap- | 
pear to consist of an impressive opening | 
of the show and a minimum of interrup- | 


tion during its progress. Superfluous in- 


terposition of curtains should be elimi- | 
nated, and color-flooding of titles avoided | 
for the most part. (The titles of natural- | 


color films should never be color- 
flooded!) Likewise, decorative lighting 
on or near the stage should be reserved 
for openings and intermissions and not 
allowed to distract the attention of pa- 
trons while a picture is being shown. 
The title curtain, being made of light- 
colored material, should be closed and 
immediately opened again between sub- 
jects; but the footlight and striplights 
should not be used except on special 
occasions when color-flooding is deemed 





desirable. Special color effects are best 
reserved for the showing of trailers, 
most of which can well stand a little 
dressing up these days in the absence of 
tinting and toning thereon. 
Deficiencies of Trailers 

Some of the trailers we receive these 
days are unfit for showing in a first-class 
theater. “Open,” “close,” and date strips 
are of poor quality, carelessly made and 
evidently the product of innumerable re- 
printings. They jump and rock on the 
screen, are “fuzzy” in image definition, 
contain black or incomplete frames, and 
are not long enough or furnished in sufh- 
cient quantity enable the projectionist 
to abandon splicing parts of two or three 
of them together. The evil of mid-frame 
splices is also directly attributable to in- 
sufficient supplies of date-strip films. 

Theater managements are urged to 
consider the use of “tailor-made” film 
strips which are tastefully and beauti- 
fully designed and which include the 
name of the theater in the “open” and 
“close” coming-attraction strips. A large 
umber of companies specializing in 
trailer material can make “titles” at low 
cost, even when animated lettering is 
desired. This is a matter worth investi- 
gating, as the use of inferior title strips 
is not good showmanship. 


Lighting the Stage Show 


| Stage entertainment, be it a mere 
“cash night” conducted from the stage or 
an elaborate vaudeville bill, calls for real 
showmanship on the part of the projec- 
tionist if spotlight operation and manipu- 
lation of stage lighting are included in 
his duties. He should learn beforehand 
exactly what is expected of him, study 
his cue-sheet carefully, and give consid- 
erable thought to producing a profes- 
sionally smooth transition from movies 
to stage. Necessary adjustments in the 
spotlight should be made before the 
show, and, as a rule, the spotlight ought 
to be set up for the first “effect” re- 


quired, as regards the size of the spot, 


‘the color, and position on the stage. 


When the “performance” is nothing 
more complicated than the manager or 
master-of-ceremonies appearing on the 
stage to give an announcement or to con- 
duct an audience-participation program 
of some sort, have the spot directed at 
the left-hand end of the stage where the 
master-of-ceremonies will first appear; 
then “follow” him to the center of the 
stage. This seems much better than fore- 
ing him to “walk into” a spot directed 
first to the center of the stage. 

In such cases the spot should be just 
a little larger than is necessary to in- 
clude the master-of-ceremonies’ whole 
figure. It should be remembered that 
when someone appears on the stage, the 
audience wishes to get a good look at 
him from head to toes. If he introduces 
another speaker, the spot should be en- 
larged momentarily, and not reduced 
until the new speaker is alone on the 
stage. 


Spotlight Colors Important 


If a singer or instrumentalist is intro- 
duced, white foot- and strip-lights should 
be turned on, and the widened spot 
colored pink or amber, the latter color 
being preferable when the performer is 
male. Then when the performer “goes 
into his act,” the spot should be turned 
back to white, reduced in size, and the 
footlights changed to a suitable color. 
(Green and blue are colors which should 
be avoided when using the spotlight on 
a single person, as these two hues dis- 
color the complexion, even when makeup 
is used. Special “acts” may call for any 
color of spot, however.) 

When a motion picture program is in 
progress there is always the possibility, 
however slight, that something may go 
wrong. With equipment properly main- 
tained and prints adequately repaired, 
this possibility need cause no concern; 
but it exists nevertheless. Perhaps the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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*Meets SMPTE Specifico- 
tions for sound transmission 
for motion picture screens. 
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HERE’S HOW 


These graded perforations taper from 
full size in center area to no perfora- 
tions in side areas. Compensate for 
“hot-spot” effect of projected light. 





@ An ordinary screen has uniform 
pertorations across entire face. Screen 
surface is uniform but projected light 
isn't. Result: “hot-spot” effect .. . 

reflected light is brighter at center of screen, 
less bright at sides. 

RCA Evenlite screen has varying perforations, 
tapering from full size in center area to no per- 
forations in side areas. Result: uniform lighting 
. . . full brightness at center of screen, full 
brightness at sides. 

Here at last is a practical solution to the screen 
light distribution problem .. . a screen that 
actually compensates for non-uniform light pro- 
jected from an arc lamp. At center, where per- 
forations are maximum, hole size does not exceed 


*eight per cent. So Evenlite gives yowas much light 7 


at center as any standard-perforation screen. At 
sides, where perforations are zero, Evenlite gives 
you at least eight per cent more light, out on the 
dim edges where every bit of light is needed. 
And these unperforated side areas are big/ On 
larger screens, from 50 to 75% of area has no 
perforations! All this extra screen light, with no 
loss in sound quality. 


Look into RCA Evenlite now. It costs no more 
than ordinary screens, yet gives you a uniformity 
of lighting never before possible. Made of long- 
lasting, high-reflecting RCA Snowhite Heavy- 
weight Vinyl Plastic. Exclusive with RCA. Avail- 
able immediately . . . so call your RCA Dealer 
for full details . . . today! 
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THEATRE EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, H.J. 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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when it comes to projecting 


BIG, BRIGHT pictures! , 
NATIONAL EXCELITE 


PROJECTION ARC LAMP 
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’ For super-brilliant pictures on large screens AT LOWER OPERATING 
COST, ‘buy this 75 to 130 ampere high intensity reflector type lamp. 


*% Air-cooled rotating positive carbon feeding mech- 
anism. | 


aon 
mene 


: *% Big 1614 reflector matches high speed f/1.9 lens. 
‘ ‘ *% Automatic arc crater positioning. 
% Stable burning and complete combustion at the arc, 
F ° to avoid any black soot,are attained by a, jet of air 
directed just above the arc. 
ee fl P *% White smoke, which would otherwise cloud the 
rs of mirror, is also divérted by this air stream. 


i .Unit construction permits instant removal of com-. 
ponents for cleaning. 


~ 
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Distributed by 


NATIONAL 


THEATRE SUPPLY 


‘ Division of Mational « Sinplon + Bedworth, toc ; m 








j “THERE'S A BRANCH NEAR YOU” 











TABLE 1. Characteristics of Carbon Arc and Incandescent Tungsten Studio Lamps 


Freenel 
Lens 


Trve 450 225 amp. 16mm Minimum Spot 
"Prute* Carbon Flood 


Type 170 159 emp. 16m 20" Minimum Spot 


Carbdon Flood 


Jhcaniescent Tungsten Lams 
SEW buld wu 





Minirram Spot 
Flood 


2EW buld 10 Minimun Spot 


Flood 


“Boundary Intensity 10% of center intensity 


Apparent 
Candle Power Approximate Apparer* 





For 50p of at Center Beam Source Size-Inches** 
ZR, 


lumens® Visual Photometric. 


10,000, 000 
1,000,000 
5,700,000 

300,000 


**Horizontal dimension as viewed visually and as measured photometrically from the beam through the Fresnel lens 


} 





Movie Studio Carbon Arc Lighting 


Small Source Size, High Brightness and High Unit Power in Pro- 
ducing Daylight-Quality Light Render it Superior in Penetration 
and Area Coverage, and in Shadow Sharpness. 


ARBON arcs have been for many 

years the dominant studio light 

source for motion picture photog- 
raphy. They are used extensively in black- 
and-white photography, and until very 
recently, at least, they were practically 
the sole light source for Technicolor and 
other 35-mm three-color processes. The 
widespread industry interest generated 
by Technicolor’s recent development of a 
more sensitive negative film combination 
intended for use with light of 3350 K. 
color quality, suggests another look-see 
into the technical aspects of carbon arc 


By HENRY B. SELLWOOD 


as contrasted with incandescent (“inkie”) 
lighting. 

Studio light sources have a direct rela- 
tion to theater projection in terms of the 
old adage: “If picture quality isn’t on the 
film, one can’t put it on the screen.” 

Basis for this discussion are the arc 
and incandescent spotlamps shown in 
Table 1. The optical system used with 
carbon arcs is shown in Fig. 1. The in- 
candescent lamp optical system differs 


20 INCH DIAMETER 
FRESNEL LENS 


POSITIVE 
CARBON CRATER 


FULL FLOOD POSITION 
MINIMUM SPOT POSITION 


FIGURE 1. Optical system of the Type 170 lamp. 
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only in the addition of a spherical mirror 
positioned behind the light source to 
gather otherwise lost radiation and direct 
it back through the source and into the 


useful beam. 
Carbon Arc Optical System 


The carbon arc optical system affords 
a wide range of beam spreads from 
10-13° at minimum spot to 44-48° at full 
flood. Total lumens in the beam at vari- 
ous beam spreads are shown in Table 1. 
At full flood the closer spacing of the lens 
from the light source gives a greater 
pickup of light than at minimum spot. 

At a single beam spread, the light in- 
tensity varies approximately as the in- 
verse square of the distance from the 
lamp. It is thus possible to assign for 
each beam spread an apparent candle- 
power value which can be divided by the 
square of the distance to obtain the in- 
tensity at any distance. Data bearing on 
this point, as compiled by Mole-Richard- 
son Co..* are given in Table 1. The 
greater concentration of the beam at mini- 
mum spot more than offsets the smaller 
light collection, and results in greater 
beam candlepower than at wider beam 
spreads. 

The color quality of the light source is 
a paramount consideration in motion pic- 
ture photography.** This quality in a 
high-intensity carbon arc makes it suit- 
able directly or with only minor filtering 

* Arclamp manufacturer, Hollywood, Calif. 

** See “Color Temperature: Origin and Mean- 
ing,” by W. W. Lezier; IP for Nov. 1947, p. 5. 











when shooting with color film balanced 
for daylight. With film balanced for lower 
color temperatures, more red than green, 
and more green than blue, light is re- 
quired, thus a white light source when 
used with such film must have a substan- 
tial portion of its blue and green content 
removed. 

As an example, with a black body at 
3350° K., the blue content is exceeded 
by the green content by about twice, and 
bv the red content about three times. 
Matching this radiation with a white 
light source, or one with approximately 
equal energy at all wavelengths, requires 
filtering of an order which will diminish 
by at least two-thirds the blue content 
and by one-third the green radiation in- 
herent in the light source. This filtering 
represents a theoretical light loss of about 
one-third. 

With color films definitely on the up- 
swing, the following summary of the 
present state of the art relative to par- 
ticular types of color film should prove 
of interest. 


1. 150 Foot-Candle Film Balanced 
for 3350° K. 


As a complementary to this discussion, 
the assumption here is that a deep amber 
filter of about 50% foot-candle transmis- 
sion will serve to utilize carbon arc light 
for this type of film. The type of gelatin 
filter combination now being used with 
Technicolor film of this type matches 
these characteristics; however, a much 
higher degree of light transmission is 
quite possible, as aforementioned. Also 
directly suitable for this are inkies of the 
proper color temperature. 


2. 300 Foot-Candle Film Balanced 
for Daylight 


Present studio practice, based on exten- 
sive tests, indicate that a light yellow Y-1 
filter effecting 90% light transmission 
will enable the use of carbon arclamps 
with this film. By way of contrast, incan- 
descent lamps of 3350° K. color tempera- 
ture must utilize deep blue filters having 
only about a 40% light transmission value. 


3. 450 Foot-Candle Film Balanced 

for Daylight 

Penetrating power, which makes possi- 
ble the projection of useful light inten- 
sities from great distances with a single 
lamp, has long been an outstanding ad- 
vantage of the studio carbon arc studio 
lighting. Projectionists well understand 
that, with a given lamp setting, the in- 
verse square law dictates that the light 
decrease rapidly with increasing distance. 

Now, it follows that if a lamp be placed 
close to a set having any appreciable 
depth, the ensuing light intensity will 
vary en route across the set. There is 
only one answer to this problem—a light 
source with enough penetrating power to 
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TABLE 2. Lamp Performance for Equivalent Photographic Effect at the Center of the Beam with Various Types of Color Film 


Flood 





oe 
182 
58 
138 
32 
16 
*Types 450 and 170 with filter of 50% transmission; Types 414 and 410 unfiltered. 
**Types 450 and 170 with filter of 90% transmission; Type 414 and 410 with filter of 40% transmission. 


***Values in parentheses are for boundary intensity of 50% of center; others are for boundary intensity 10% of center. 
****Thy sun subtends an angle of 0.5 degrees; sources smaller than this will produce sharper shadows and those larger will produce 
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permit its positioning farther away from 
the set so that set depth becomes a smaller 
fraction of the projection throw. 

This penetrating power (projection 
throw) of the different lamps for the 
same photographic effect at the center of 
the beam is indicated in Table 2. These 
data show the distances at which the 
lamps considered, with proper filtering, 
will project 150, 300, and 450 foot-candles 
of light intensity for the three types of 
film mentioned previously. 


Intensities at Given Throw 


Now we come to the crux of this pres- 
entation. Table 2 shows that with the 
beam spread adjusted for minimum spot, 
the indicated intensities will be projected 
about three times as far as when the lamp 
is set for full flood. We see here that at 
minimum spot the most powerful carbon 
arc will project the indicated intensities 
more than 180 feet for the 150 foot-candle 
film, and more than 170 feet for the 300 
foot-candle film. 

By way of contrast, it will be noted the 
most powerful inkie tungsten lamp (the 
“Senior”) is much lower in penetrating 
power than the most commonly used arc- 
lamp, the Type 170, when used with the 
3350° K. type film. Where the carbon arc 
and the inkie emphatically part company, 
to the distinct advantage of the former, is 
with the use of the 300 and the 450 foot- 
candle daylight film, by reason of the 
more favorable filter factors. In this cate- 
gory none of the inkie lamps even ap- 
proach the light output of any of the 
carbon arcs. 

Table 2 also shows the requisites for 
coverage of depth of set—that is, the 
range of projection distance which can 
be effectively lighted within plus or 
minus minus 20% of the specified light 
intensity in a given case. It is seen that 
the more powerful carbon arc lamps and 
the small beam spreads are required to 
achieve this degree of light uniformity 
on sets deeper than 25 feet. It is always 
possible, of course, to use a number of 
lesser-intensity units at the same distance 
to attain the equivalent light uniformity 
across the set; but this procedure might 
sometimes result in undesirable multiple 
shadows. 


Area Covering Power 


Covering power is another vitally im- 
portant factor in studio set lighting. This 
term applies to the area of a set which 
can be lighted to a given intensity with 
a single lamp, and may be defined in 
terms of the diameter of the spot over 
which this intensity can be obtained. The 
diameter of the spot, of course, is de- 
pendent upon the projection throw and 
the beam spread. 

In this important respect the carbon 
arc exhibits marked superiority over any 
other light source, because of the high 


M-R TYPE 170 ARC SPOTLAMP 
showing 24-inch diameter Fresnel-type lens 
and series resistance unit. This lamp uses a 
16-mm rotating H. |. studio positive carbon 
and a ‘%-inch studio negative carbon at 

140-180 amperes. 


lumen content of the light beam it pro- 
duces. 

When the term “boundary light” is 
used in motion picture photography, it 
is taken to mean the point where the 
projected light intensity is 10% of that 
at the center of the set. However, not in- 
frequently more than 10% of the maxi- 
mum center intensity may be required in 
certain cases, thus Table 2 shows cover- 
ing power values for boundary intensities 
of 50% of the center set value. 

The foregoing definition of covering 
power is applicable for the figures given 
in Table 2 for the lamps and film condi- 
tions considered previously. It is appar- 


ent from Table 2 that the carbon are 
lamps at minimum spot can effectively 
cover set widths ranging from 10 to 40 
feet on the basis of a 10% boundary in- 
tensity—which coverage is in sharp con- 
trast to that of inkies which are limited 
to about one-half of this. For a 50% 
boundary light intensity, the carbon arc 
at minimum spot coverage is about one- 
half to two-thirds as much as it is for the 
10% level. 


Full Flood Position Best 


Much greater covering power is ob- 
tainable with the carbon arc at full flood 
than at the minimum spot position, be- 
cause of the greater lumen output at the 
flood position. Also, the covering powers 
of the 50% and the 10% boundary in- 
tensities are more nearly identical at full 
flood, the result of a more uniform dis- 
tribution of light across the wider beams. 

Set areas which can be illuminated to 
a given intensity will naturally depend 
upon the square of the corresponding 
beam diameters shown in Table 2. It is 
not possible to specify these areas even 
in a general way, since the angle at 
which the light beam strikes a given set 
is dependent upon the particular effect 
desired. 

Figure 2 is a scale diagram of data 
from Tables 1 and 2 showing the pene- 
trating power, beam diameter and beam 
spread of the various carbon arc and 
inkie lights. This graphically portrays 
the outstanding ability of carbon arc 
lamps to project over long distances and 
to cover large set areas. 


Shadow Formation, Structure 


The formation and structure of shad- 
ows formed by a light source, as shown 
in Fig. 3, is a subject for unending ex- 
ploration by lighting technicians. That 


FIGURE 2. Scale diagram showing projection distance, beam spread and beam 
diameter for equivalent photographic effect at center of beam. 
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FIGURE 3. Showing how the sharpness of shadows depends on angle subtended 
by the light source at the shadowed object. 


degree of sharpness which is cast by the 
various determined by the 
source size and is measured by the ap- 
parent angle subtended by the effective 
portion of the light source at the object 
producing the shadow. 


lamps is 


As is evident from Fig. 3, the area 
over which the shadow varies from com- 
plete darkness to full-light intensity will 
be smaller and the shadow sharper when 
the angular extent of the light source 
(@) is as small as possible. 


Characteristically, only a small por- 
tion of the lamp lens surface is effective 
in illuminating a single area in the beam 
when the lamp is adjusted for wide beam 
spreads; but when the lamp is set for 
narrow berm sprea’s, a larger portion 
of the lens surface becomes luminous. It 
follows, therefore, that when the lamp is 
adjusted for full flood, the shadows of 
objects placed at the same distance from 
the lamps will be sharper than when the 
‘lamp is adjusted for minimum spot. 


The effective horizontal dimensions of 
ithe sources for the beam 
spread for each lamp were measured as 
shown in Table 1. These were determined 
both visually and by recording the in- 
tensity across the shadow of an opaque 
straight edge. Photometrically, effective 
source sizes were based upon the width 
of shadow between the points at which 
the light intensity was 10 and 90% of 
the unshadowed intensity. 


extremes of 


Source Sizes Factor 


The sourse sizes so determined were 
found to be smaller than those visually 
observed (Table 1) and are believed to 
be a better measure of shadow sharpness. 
The edges of the luminous spot on the 
lens surface are not sharply defined. the 
light tapering downward over a band 
width which is difficult to define with the 
eve alone. 

Thus, although the entire area of the 
Fresnel lens appears visually luminous 
at minimum spot, much of the outer area 
is of relatively low brightness and is es- 


14 


ineffective in 
shadow formation. 

With the 150 foot-candle balanced film 
the arc lamps produce up to 50% sharper 
than the inkjes at m'nimum 
spot, and as much as three-fold sharper 
shadows at 45° flood. Because of heavy 
filtering and close projection distances 
necessary to get required intensities, both 
daylight films result in pronounced 
ppoorer sharpness of shadows with inkies 
| (larger source sizes). 


sentially contributing to 


shadows 


Table 2, shows that all the carbon are 
lamps at all conditions produce a shadow 
sharpness essentially equivalent to or 
sharper than the sun. As previously indi- 
cated, much sharper shadows are pro- 
duced at full flood than at minimum spot. 
The small source and the high 
brightness of the carbon arcs enable 
them to produce useful intensitities of 
radiation with a shadow sharpness sur- 
passing that obtained from the sun and 
from other studio lighting sources. 


size 


Thermopile measurements of the total 
radiant energy from the carbon arcs show 
that the unfiltered lamps have a luminous 
efficiency of approximately 75 to 100 
lumens per watt in the beam. Similar 
measurements using a gelatin filter com- 
bination wtih one MT-1 and two Y-1 fil- 
ters resulted in approximately 50% loss 
in visual candlepower, but correspond- 
ingly reduced the total radiant energy, so 
that there was only a 10 to 20% loss in 
luminous efficiency. This filter combina- 
tion is the ene presently used with car 
bon arcs and 3350° K. film. 

Inkie tungsten lamps used for studio 
lighting are reported to have a luminous 
efficiency of 35-40 lumens per watt. With 
or without the gelatin filter combination 
on the the luminous efficiency of 
carbon arc lamps is thus at least twice 
that with tungsten. to give half the heat 
for the same 


ares, 


light intensity. This explains 
the much greater coolness conventionally 
associated wth crrbon are light, and in- 
dicates that this advantage is maintained 
with the gelatin filter combinations and 
the new color films. 

It is interesting to note that the carbon 
arc lamp approaches the sun in luminous 
efficiency 2s well as in color quality, the 
solar efficiency being approximately 100 
lumens per watt. 


Summarization 

The small source size, high brightness 
and high unit power of the carbon arcs 
make possible their outstanding superi- 
ority in penetrating covering 
power and shadow sharpness, compared 
to other available light sources. The day- 
light quality of the light is responsible 
for the coolness of the radiation and per- 
mits ready interchangeability with day- 
light in color photography. 
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A vast field of artistic and scientific endeavor is directly contributory to the motion 

picture process and, therefore, to the practice of projection. The true craftsman should 

have a well-rounded understanding of these contributory factors, particularly in view of 

the imminent widespread utilization of television and, possibly, stereoscopic pictures and 

stereophonic sound. This department will provide basic information on the aforementioned 
arts and sciences, a wide variety of topics being a primary aim. 


IV. Photographic Optics (Conclusion) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York 


N THE discussion of the pinhole cam- 

era we were apprised of the disc which 
takes the place of our ideal image point, 
and further we found that we cannot per- 
ceive a disc of about 3/1000th inch as a 
disc, but we see it as a point. It was said 
there that this dise image permitted pic- 
torial photography, in that it is respon- 
sible for depth of field. 

To see this, consider the path of rays 
near the focal point. It is evident that a 
certain displacement is possible in the 
focal plane without exceeding the disc 
size. Throughout this range the subject 
remains substantially in focus, and, con- 


versely, objects on either side of the sub- | 


ject focused upon are in apparent focus. 
This depth in the object space is called 
depth of field, contrasting with the depth 
of focus in the image space. 

(These two terms are often confused. 
Strictly, the distance between the far- 
thest and nearest object planes in accept- 
able focus on the film is defined as depth 
of field. The separation between their 
points of focus year negative or image 
is the depth of focus. Fig. 27). 


The Hyperfocal Distance 

If our lens is focused on infinity, obvi- 
ously there will be a finite distance rep- 
resented in focus on the screen. This 
distance bears the pame of the hyperfocal 
distance, and is of great importance in 
depth of field computations. 


The hyperfocal distance has a very | 


interesting property: if a lens is focused 
on the hyperfocal distance, then every- 
thing from half that distance to infinity 


will be in focus. The depth of field is at | 


that point the maximum attainable. The 
lenses in fixed focus cameras are set for 


the hyperfocal distance, for then the | 
maximum usefulness will be attained. | 


Many movie camera lenses are also set 
for hyperfocal distance. 

A few of the depth-of-field relations 
are easily seen from a serious study of 
the diagrams. Thus: the smaller the 
stop, the greater the depth with a given 


jens; the far depth is greater than the | 





— 
-— t— 











FIG. 27. Depth of field and aperture. 


near depth; the depth decreases with de- 
creasing object distance, so that focusing 
is more critical at short distances; with 








a given object distance, the depth is 
greater with a shorter focal length—for 
this reason miniature cameras show ad- 
vantages in depth of field over their big- 
ger brothers. 


Supplementary Optics 

The use of supplementary lenses per- 
mits the attainment of effects impossible 
with the camera lens provided by the 
manufacturer. A battery of simple len- 
ses, judiciously used, is equivalent to a 
collection of objectives. However, there 
are certain precautions to observe in or- 
der to derive the utmost in satisfaction 
from these lenses. 

Either positive or negative lenses can 
be used as supplementaries, if the cam- 
era has considerable bellows extension. 
If, on the other hand, the lenses are to 
be used with single-extension bellows 
cameras or with fixed focus cameras, 
only the positive lens type will be suit- 
able. 

Perhaps the most generally useful sup- 
plementary lens is a simple positive lens, 
for it can serve both as a wide angle lens 
or as a portrait or tabletop attachment. 
These lenses come in various powers, 3 
diopters being about the maximum use- 
ful. (One diopter of lens power is pos- 
sessed by a lens of 1 meter—39.37 inches 
—focal length; in general the power in 


_ diopters of a lens is found by dividing 
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its focal length in meters into 1. For 
example, a 2-meter lens has a power of 
one half diopter, a 500 millimeter lens 
a power of two diopters.) 


Use of Two Positive Lenses 

When a positive lens is used with an- 
other positive lens, the power of the 
combination is equal closely to the sum 
of the individual powers. Thus our posi- 
tive supplementary the 
power of the camera lens; or, expressed 
differently, we have converted our cam- 
era lens into a shorter focal length lens. 
With a fixed focus objective on our 
camera, this means the possibility of 
making pictures of near objects, their 
distance determined by the focal length 
of the combination and the focal length 
of the original lens. 


lens increases 


If we have a camera with bellows, we 
have another possibility—the use of our 
supplementary as a wide-angle lens. We 
have noted that the angle of view em- 
braced in a negative is determined by 
the focal length of the objective with 
respect to the film size. Since our posi- 
tive supplementary shortens the focal 
length of our camera lens, it becomes 
then a wide-angle lens, and can be used 
as such. 

A negative supplementary can be used 
only with a camera having a bellows ex- 
tension greater than normal, for it will 
effectively increase the focal length of 
the lens, serving as a substitute for a 
telephoto lens. 

In the use of these lenses, it is neces- 
sary to correct for the effect of the lens 
on the stop markings. Since the effective 
relative aperture is given by the ratio of 
the fens-to-film distance to the lens open- 
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ing, when that distance is altered the 
stop value is accordingly changed, so 
that the exposure will no longer be given 
slirectly by the diaphragm markings. 
Heavy Aberrations Result 

These effects, of course, are the more 
pronounced the stronger the supplemen- 
tary, as are the defects of these lenses. 
Indeed, the heavy aberrations introduced 
by these lenses limit the useful powers 
to comparatively modest limits. 
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Our camera objectives are carefully 
designed so that they deliver the best sort 
of image most economically, and are cor- 
rected to work alone, and theoretically 
at one range of object distances, usually 
including infinity. Now, if we were to 
place in front of our lens another, we 
would inevitably upset these corrections. 

Not too much relief is possible in the 
design of the since 
they must be reasonably priced. For this 
reason a delicate balance is achieved be- 
the corrections best for a wide 
variety of camera objectives, and the cost 
of perfection. These lenses must be used 
with caution, and at a small aperture to 
minimize the effects of the aberrations 
causing unsharpness. Of course, no relief 
is possible in this way for the aberrations 
independent of aperture: astigmatism, 
distortion, and chromatic aberrations. 


supplementaries, 


tween 


Filter and Diffusion Discs 


There are two more types of supple- 
mentary attachments we might briefly 
mention—filters and diffusion discs. The 
color characteristics of the common fil- 
ters have been discussed previously here- 
in, and complete data is available else- 
where, so beyond mention of the fact 
that the filters of glass or cemented gela- 
tin can introduce aberrations, if the filter 
is of poor quality, we shall go no further. 

Diffusion dises accomplish what the 
older photographers did with the soft 
focus lenses—the introduction of extra- 
neous light into the image, softening de- 
tail. This is accomplished in the diffu- 
sion discs by means of lines and/or cir- 
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STRONG TROUPER HIGH 
INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT 


For large theatres, arenas,ice shows 
and auditoriums. 
Projects a sharp, snow-white spot without the 
use of heavy rotating equipment. Quiet . . . flick- 
erless . . . portable. Draws only 10 amperes 
from any 110 volt A. C. convenience ovtlet. 
Adj ible, self lating transformer in base. 
Silvered gloss reflector. ‘Twe-clement variable 
focal length lens system. Automatic erc control. 
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STRONG TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


For small theatres, hotels, night clubs, 
schools and colleges. 

Projects 614 times brighter head spots. Sharp edge 
from head spot to flood. As contrasted to con- 

ti ts d ¢ spotlights, with which 
the spot size is varied solely by irising, to result 
in substential light loss, the Trouperette utilizes 
all the light through most of the spot sizes. Vari- 
able focal length objective lens system. Hori- 
zontal masking control. Color boomerang. 514” 4 
glass reflector, Fresnel lens. Plugs into 110-volt ( 
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SEATTLE—B. F. Shearer Co.; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co 

SIOUX FALLS—American Theatre Supply Co 

ST. LOUIS—City Electric Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
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WESTERLY, R. 1—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 
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cles in intaglio or relief ground and/or 
polished into the surface of a glass disc. 
These ridges or valleys act as sections 
of lenses, and scatter the light which 
would normally reach the image, spread- 
ing it over the whole of the image plane. 
Naturally, the exposure must be in- 
creased when one of these attachments 
is used. 


The Enlarger 


The enlarger is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting pieces of photo- 
graphic equipment. Essentially it is a 
camera with an illuminated negative. 
The most interesting aspect of the en- 
larger is its illumination, which may be 
of two fundamental types, diffuse or con- 
denser. These two types differ basically 
in their action. 

Diffuse iNumination, achieved by in- 
serting a ground or opal glass between 
the negative and the illuminating lamp, 
of necessity provides the softest ilumi- 
nation of the negative, and thus, directly, 
the least harshness upon projection. 

To see this, consider a typical nega- 
tive with a wide range of tones. The 
opal glass diffuses the light thoroughly, 
that is, the emergent light is scattered in 
all possible directions. But the lens can 
pick up only that light which is directed 
toward it. Each element of the negative 
will be sending light to fill the aperture 
of the lens, and the shadows cast on the 
lens by the dark negative areas will be 
receiving light from the adjacent lighter 
areas. 

Expressed in different words, in diffuse 
illumination the negative shadow areas 
are weakened, meaning that the contrast 
is lowered. This then necessitates either 
using a contrastier grade of paper, or 
making more contrasty negatives. 


Condenser Illumination Action 


The situation is quite otherwise with 
condenser illumination, for there, under 
the best operating conditions, the dense 
areas are not diluted by scattered light 
and the full contrast of the negative is 
effective. However, the conditions to be 
observed in condenser illumination ap- 
pear to be unfamiliar. 

It would be taken as a cliche if we 
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were to be reminded that a lens is most sion systems, in spite of the tremendous 
efficient in yielding bright images when advantages enjoyed by condensers in 
it was filled with light, yet that is the illumination. It is easy to see that the 
condition too often forgotten in enlarg- illumination in a diffuse enlarger is very 
ing or projection. To achieve that state, much less. 

it is necessary only to image the light 
source at the diaphragm of the enlarg- 
ing lens, and to use condensers whose 
effective F-number is equal to that of 
the lens. If the condenser F-number is 
less than that of the enlarging lens, the 
latter has been optically stopped to the 
condenser number. 


Enlarging Lenses 

A word about enlarging lenses. It was 
not specifically pointed out in the discus- 
sion of the lens aberrations that the aber- 
rations can be corrected for but one ob- 
ject position; (for many practical pur- 
poses however, they depart little from 
this ideal correction for relatively large 
changes of object positions). This un- 
fortunate fact hampers the designer in 
his work, for he then must make a lens 
for one specific job, and when radically 
different conditions are imposed, he must 
design another lens. 

Enlarger lenses have been so corrected 
that they will work best at short conju- 
gates, and will give inferior images in 
general for an infinite object. Camera 
lenses, on the other hand, have been de- 


When the enlarging lens has been filled 
with light at its full opening, it will re- 
main so at other stops. But maintaining 
this condition of imaging the light source 
in the diaphragm plane necessitates fo- 
cusing the light source for each change of 
magnification, since then the condenser 
lens distance changes. This, together 
with the accuracy necessary in alignment 
of condenser systems, has resulted in 
their being less popular than the diffu- 





signed to give their best images of an 
infinite to distant (down to perhaps 10 
times focal length) object, and cannot 
be expected to do a top-notch job in an 


Greetings and Best Wishes enlarger. 


The common impression that for best 
results enlarge with the taking lens is 


PROJECTIONISTS LOCAL NO. 407 mistaken. Of course, if the photography 
1. A. T.S.E. & M.P.M.O. is first rate, and if the lens is stopped 


SAN ANTONIO 


down, a camera lens may give satisfac- 
tory enlargement, but then better qual- 
TEXAS ity would certainly have been achieved 
with a lens specifically designed for the 
enlarging job. 

[THE END] 
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Direct-Projection Theatre Tv System 


By FRANK N. GILLETTE 


IMPLICITY in installation, conven 
GS ice in maintenance, and reliability 

in operation were the goals in the 
development of the Simplex direct-pro- 
jection Tv system (Model PB-600) man- 
ulactured by General Precision Labora- 
tory. Included is every facility required 
for operation from every standard source 
of Tv signal and for presenting on the 
theatre screen a full-size Tv picture of 
the highest quality. 

Three units comprise the equipment: 
an optical barrel, a control panel, and 
a high-voltage supply; their installation 
iecation is shown in Fig. 1. 


Equipment's Three Units 


The high-voltage supply can be in- 
stalled in any convenient 


controls, 


lecation. It 


has no meters, or switches 
and should 


for months at a 


mounted on it require no 


attention time. 

The control panel contains all operat- 
ing and the majority of align- 
ment and service controls. This unit 
would normally be installed in the pro- 
jection room, many alternative locations 
are possible. 


great 


The optical barrel installation, how- 
ever, is governed by the fact that the 
projection have a fixed focal 
length and an extremely wide aperture. 
the location for the barrel is restricted 
to rather narrow limits by 


optics 


the size and 
location of the projection screen. The 
screen should be selected for the best 
reflection incident light the au- 
dience area. Beaded screens are accep- 
table only in narrow theatres; in wider 
theatres they give poor performance be- 
cause of the large reflection angles. 


into 


15 x 20-Foot Screen Image 


The optical system provides a_pic- 
ture 15 feet high and 20 feet wide at a 
throw distance of 62 feet. The system 


2 


General Precision Laboratory, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


The data given in this article are based on a series of oral-demonstration 
presentations given by GPL engineers in various sections of the United 
States, and notably on that presented before 400 projectionists at the 
November meeting of the 25-30 Club of Greater New York. 


does permit some variation of picture 


"size and throw, but there are also some 


unyielding restrictions on such variation. 
Specific attention is directed to the na 
ture and source of these limitations. 


Figure 2 shows the optic al elements. 
The picture is formed on the face of the 
cathode ray tube at “T”. Light from the 
tube face is collected by the mirror at 
“M” and directed toward the projection 
The plate is 
inserted at “P” so as to correct for aber- 
rations, principally spherical aberration, 
of the mirror. 


screen at “S” corrector 


The design of the entire optical system 
is fundamentally controlled by the cath- 
ode ray tube, in this case a type 7NP4. 
For good focus over the entire picture 
area jit is necessary that the curve of the 
mirror be essentially concentric with the 
curve of the tube face. It is further 
that the tube face be located 
approximately at the focal point of the 
mirror. 


necessary 


Since the focal length of a spherical 
mirror is equal to one half its radius of 
curvature, the foregoing conditions re- 
sult in a mirror having a radius of cur- 
vature twice that of the cathode ray 
tube and a system having a_ focal 
length equal to the radius of curvature 
of the tube face. 


10% Permissible Image Change 


With the focal length fixed in this 


way, there is a single value of magni- 


throw distance 
Thus picture size at a fixed throw dis- 
tance can be changed only by changing 


fication for any chosen 


the size of the picture on the cathode 
ray tube. If the increased 
much, the corners will be clipped by 
the tube. If the 
appreciably. resolution 
the 
varied 


size be too 
size be 
will 
dimensions of 
10% 


the edge of 
decreased 
suffer. In 
the 
either way 


The 


practice, 
picture can be some 


from the nominal size. 


magnification is, of 
linear function of the 
but throw distance is con- 
trolled, strongly influenced by 
theatre design. and can be manipulated 
only by reconstruction of a more or less 
extensive nature. If the preferred instal- 
lation location provides a throw that is 
short, smaller 
possible and provides the attendant ad- 
vantage of increased screen brightness 
If the preferred location gives a throw 


course, a 
throw distance; 
not readily 


being 


ivo use of a screen is 


FIG. 2. Optical. elements 
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that is too long, the only answer is the- 
atre modification. Increasing the screen 
size won't do, because the brightness 
soon becomes unacceptably low. 

Theatre people are familiar with these 
relationships, but unfortunately they are 
also accustomed to purchasing projec- 
tion lenses in many different focal 
lengths so as to satisfy almost any re- 
quirement. Naturally, they expect simi- 
lar flexibility in theatre Tv equipment. 
Factors Controlling Flexibility 

The cost of designing and stocking 
expensive optical systems of different 
focal lengths is one obvious reason for 
not offering such flexibility. Other and 
more forceful indicated in 
Fig. 3. 

Here the central figure shows the com- 
ponents of our 


reasons are 


present optical system. 
The upper diagram shows a system of 
shorter focal length, and the lower a 
system of longer focal length. As drawn, 
the three systems have equal geometrical 
apertures and so will provide approxi- 
mately the same screen brightness. 

It will be noted that the diameters of 
the optical elements of the system of 
longer focal length are considerably 
larger than the elements of the Simplex 
system. Not only are such elements much 
more expensive than those used in the 
present system, they are also larger than 
can be manufactured in quantity by ex- 
isting equipment. 


The system of shorter focal length in- 


volves smaller components which could 
indeed be manufactured at reasonable 
cost. However, the angular width of the 
picture becemes significantly greater. As 

NOTE 1. That is, this would have been true 
had Fig. 3 been drawn correctly. The three tube 
diameters should be equal rather than propor- 
tional to focal length as shown in Fig. 3. 


this angular width becomes larger, the 
optical design problem becomes tremen- 
dously more complex. Adequate correc- 
tion of optical aberrations in the corners 
of the picture becomes virtually impos- 


sible. 
Variation of Schmidt System 


Although an optical system of this 
type is generally called a Schmidt sys- 
tem, it differs tremendously from the 
system originally developed by Schmidt 
for use as an astronomical telescope. 
Fundamentally a Schmidt system con- 
sists of a spherical mirror, a diaphragm 
located at the center of curvature of 
the mirror, and a corrector plate also 
located at the center of curvature. The 
diaphragm serves to third- 
order corrector 


eliminate 
and the 
plate provides compensation for spheri- 
cal aberration. 


aberrations, 


The optical quality of this system can 
indeed be very good, provided the de- 
sign is restricted to an angular field of 
something like 1 degree and an aper- 
ture less than F:3.'For the Simplex sys- 
tem we require an angular field of 23 
degrees and a geometrical aperture of 
F:7. Clearly, requirements are 
well beyond the limitations of the basic 
Schmidt design. 


these 


The classical Schmidt formulae have 
been applied to the present conditions 
with a 
However, much better results have been 
obtained by approaching the design 
problem from a somewhat different point 
of view. Mr. Louis Raitiere of our staff 
developed a design approach which re- 
sults in a system that differs slightly 
but very significantly from the Schmidt 
system. The performance thus obtained 
has been gratifying. We observe a limit- 


reasonable degree of success. 


ow THROW 


FIG. 3. “Showing the effect upon the image through the use of lenses of various 
focal lengths. 
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FIG. 4. Projector optical barrel. 


ing resolution in the extreme corner of 
the field of 2000 Tv lines per picture 
height. This figure, of course, applies to 
the optical system alone and not to the 
overall system. 


Completely Enclosed Optical Barrel 


The detail contrast ratio that is obtain- 
able in any system which works with a 
cathode ray tube as the basic picture 
source is never as much as one would 
desire. The contrast ratio is still further 
dirt 
on the optical elements of the system. 


degraded by the presence of any 


To reduce the rate at which dirt col- 
lects on the optical elements, and con- 
sequently to minimize the necessity for 
frequent cleaning, the optical barrel 
shown in Fig. 4 is completely enclosed 
circulation of outside 


air through the system. The cooling air 


and there is no 
which must be directed against the face 
of the cathode ray tube to avoid dam- 
age to the tube is recirculated through 
the 
heat 


barrel and serves only to conduct 
from the cathode ray tube to the 
outer walls of the barrel. The outside of 
the barrel provides such a large radiat- 
ing surface that the resulting tempera- 
ture rise is insignificant 

The use of a closed system also per- 
mits quite simple solutions to any prob- 
lems arising from humidity. 
We have thus far had no difficulty with 
within the barrel; but should 
such difficulty develop, we anticipate no 
trouble in controlling the humidity with- 
in the unit. 


excessive 


arc-over 


The barrel is supported mechanically 
at three points. The two pivot points 
are located at approximately the center 
of gravity and carry the bulk of the 
weight of the unit. The third support 
point is at the bottom of the front of 
the barrel. Its function is to tilt the 
barrel and to hold the line of sight once 
it is established. The maximum tilt that 
is permissible from optical considera- 
tions is approximately 7 degrees. If it is 
possible to tilt the, screen, a greater tilt 
of the barrel can be accommodated by 
the mechanical adjustment provided. 

The barrel opens at the top for clean- 
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FIG. 5. High-voltage supply. 


ing and service. The video amplifier and 
the alignment controls are located here, 
which makes readjustment or tube re- 
placement very simple. Of course, there 
are no more tubes in the barrel than 
is absolutely necessary. Only the final 
video amplifier is located here. 


Cathode Ray Tube 


The cathode ray tube is mounted in 
the deflection yoke which is in turn held 
by a support arm that hangs from the 
top of the barrel. The support arm 
fastens to a mounting plate from which 
it can easily be removed and to which 
it returns without disturbance of pre- 
viously made alignment adjustments. 

All alignment adjustments required by 
tolerances of the cathode ray tube itself 
are made on the support arm assembly. 
Thus any projectionist can equip him- 
self with a spare tube support arm in 
which he can mount and align a spare 
cathode ray tube to have it in instant 
readiness for replacement. To facilitate 
this operation, all electrical connections 
to the cathode ray tube and the deflec- 
tion yoke are carried up the tube sup- 
port arm to connectors that can be 
quickly disconnected in time of need. 
Thus a show need not be lost for more 
than three minutes by failure of the 
cathode ray tube. 

The 80 Kv power supply is shown in 
Fig. 5. This unit provides the anode 
voltage for the cathode ray tube and 
also the focus voltage. 


Power Supply Circuit 

The circuit is a 60 voltage doubler 
using two type VR3B rectifiers. The 
output voltage is regulated against varia- 
tion in both line voltage and load cur- 
rent by an electronic regulator, which 
controls a saturable reactor in series 
with the primary of the high-voltage 
transformer. The regulation character- 
istic is essentially flat from zero current 
to 2.5 milliamperes. Beyond 2.5 milli- 
amperes the voltage drops rapidly with 
increasing current in the manner re- 
quired for protection of equipment 
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against permanent damage in case of 
momentary failure. 


The focus voltage is bled down from’ 


the 80 Kv level to take advantage of 
the stability of that level and to pro- 
vide a focus voltage that will remain 
proportional to the anode voltage should 
any variation in that level occur. Re- 
mote control of the focus voltage is pro- 
vided by a high-voltage triode used as 
a shunt across the low end of the focus 
bleeder 


Control Panel Cabinet 


The unit is oil-filled for maximum 
reliability. It also contains a number of 
electrostatic shields and protective spark 
gaps on the low-voltage wiring to in- 
sure that any breakdown which might 
occur inside the unit will have no harm- 
ful effect on external circuits. 


The projection room equipment consists 
of the Control Panel Cabinet (Fig. 6). 
It is a double-relay rack, each rack 
being of the standard width to accom- 
modate 10-inch panels. 


The rack itself possesses a number of 
special features that deserve mention. 
The component chassis are strictly con- 
ventional, each one consisting of a hori- 
zontal chassis with a vertical front panel 
of standard 19-inch width. However, the 
method of mounting is such as to pro- 
vide much greater serviceability than is 
usually found in equipment constructed 
in this fashion. Each individual chassis 
is held in place with two quarter-turn 
locks. When these are released, the 
chassis may be drawn forward on rol- 
lers until it is fully clear of the rack. 
This provides quick access to all of the 
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FIG. 6. CONTROL PANEL CABINET 


Dimensions of this cabinet, in inches, are 
63% high, 4234 wide, and 18% deep. 
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. 7. Program selector panel. 


tubes in the rack without the removal 
of cover plates or other ornamentation. 

Should the wiring side of the chassis 
require attention, it is only necessary to 
lift the front of the chassis and swing 
it upward through 90° where it will 
rest in a stable position with the wir- 
ing facing outward. In either of these 
positions the chasis are still connected 
and still operating. 

These provisions make it possible to 
perform all service functions without 
access to the rear of the rack. This same 
thought has been carried further. When 
ali the chassis are removed from the 
rack, there remains but an empty shell. 
As a first step in installation, this shell 
can be bolted down, once and for all, 
in its final position, even though this 
places the back of the cabinet solidly 
against a wall. The conduits and cables 
can then be affixed and the chassis in- 
stalled without further movement of the 
cabinet. 


Control Unit Placement 


The equipment in the racks is so dis- 
tributed as to place the monitors and 
meters at eye level, and the operational 
controls at convenient finger tip level. 

The unit in the upper left corner is 
the Picture Monitor containing its own 
power supply. The controls on this unit 
serve only to adjust the picture on the 
84-inch monitor tube. 

Below the monitor is a receiver of 
rather superior characteristics provided 
for off-the-air reception during periods 
of test and alignment. (In Fig. 6 a blank 
panel is shown between monitor and re- 
ceiver. In the production equipment this 
blank panel has been moved down to 
the bottom position to place the re- 
ceiver at a better level for observation 
of the tuning meter). 

The two units below the receiver are 
the vertical and horizontal deflection 
chassis. These units contain all of the 


deflection controls, circuits, and com- 


ponents except the deflection yoke, 
which is necessarily located with the pro- 


jection tube in the optical barrel. The | 


deflection circuits and components are 
especially designed to permit a long 
cable to the deflectioa yoke. With the 
cable usually provided, this run can be 
150 feet. With special low-capacity cable 


even longer runs are possible. This point 
is mentioned particularly because this 
cable run is the only one in the sys- 
tem that bars any restriction as to 
length. 

Below the deflection chassis are two 
blank panels (although Fig. 6 shows but 
one) behind which is located a line- 
voltage regulator that stabilizes the in- 
put voltage to various circuits that are 
not sufficiently critical to demand elec- 
tronic regulation and to the filament 
transformers of mord critical circuits. 

In the right-hand rack the bottom 
panel is also blank. In this space is 
mounted the saturable reactor which 
regulates the 80 Kv supply. 

The two chassis next above contain 
power supplies which provide the various 
plate and bias voltages required by all 
of the circuits except the monitors. 

Above the power supplies is located 
the Hi-Voltage Control Unit, which con- 
tains all of the low-voltage elements as- 
sociated with supply except the saturable 
reactor mentioned previously. The panel 
controls consist of push-buttons for con- 
trolling power to the supply aud a knob 
for setting focus voltage level. 

The remaining two panels in this rack 
are shown in more detail in the follow- 
ing illustrations. Fig. 7 shows the pro- 
gram selector panel located immediately 
above the high-voltage control unit. All 
signal switching and audio control func- 
tions of the equipment are performed on 
this panel. 


Three Incoming Channels 


The system provides for three incom- 
ing program channels, each consisting 





of an audio and a video line. Normally 
one of these channels will be connected 
to the receiver included in the equip- 
ment. The second will take the incom- 
ing program line. The third might be 
used for a parallel safety channel for 
the main program line, for an auxiliary 
microwave receiver, or possibly for a 
local signal generated by pick-up equip- 
ment within the theatre. 

The switching facilities permit inde- 
pendent monitoring of any incoming 
audio or video line. The three push-but- 
tons at the upper right connect any of 
the three audio lines to the monitor 
headphone jack in the lower right corner 
of the panel. The gain control for the 
monitor channel is adjacent to the phone 
jack. The larger knob sets the gain in 
the program line to the theatre. This 
control is used only to set the audio 
level from the television equipment to 
the level required by the input of the 
theatre sound system. It is not con- 
sidered an operational control. 

The push-buttons at the upper left 
switch the input signal to the Picture 
Monitor and also to the Waveform Moni- 
tor yet to be described. The first three 
buttons select any of the three incoming 
video lines. The fourth button, labeled 
“Projector,” will be described in con- 
nection with Fig. 8. The fifth button is 
non-locking and serves to connect a 
calibrating signal to the Waveform 
Monitor for use in setting signal levels. 


Program switching is done by the 
push-buttons at the lower left of the 
panel. They feed any of the three input 
channels to the theatre system, con- 
trolling both picture and sound. Inter- 
locked switching has been used here as 
another means of eliminating operating 
error. 

Figure 8 shows the Projector Control 
Panel which is located at the tup of the 
right-hand rack. On this panel are con- 
centrated all but one of the operational 
switches and controls normally used in 
turning on and adjusting the picture on 
the theatre screen. This panel also con- 
tains the waveform monitor and a multi- 
purpose meter, both very useful as moni- 


Fuitunel Greetings 
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FIG. 8. Projector control panel. 


tors during projection and as test in- 


struments during preliminary set-up. 


Four-Step Turn-On Procedure 

The equipment will normally be 
turned on by the four-step procedure 
now to be outlined. Enough interlocks 
and insure that no 
damage will result in the event of pos- 
sible occasional 
turn-on procedure. 


protective circuits 


operating lapses in 

The progress of the operation is in- 
dicated by the set of four amber lights 
at the upper right of the Control Panel. 
Not until all four are illuminated will 
a picture the 
screen. 


appear on projection 

As the first step, the main power re 
lay is closed by means of the motor- 
starting type push-button located below 
the meter. This lights the first of the 
amber lights at once. 

As the circuits warm up and reach 
normal operating conditions, the second 
amber light glows to indicate the pres- 
ence of deflection fields at the cathode 
ray tube. 

In the second step, power is applied 
to the Hi-Voltage Supply by means of 
the push-buttons located on its control 
panel. In a short time the anode po- 
tential rises to its proper level, causing 
the third amber light to glow. 

At this point the entire system is 
turned on and the three lights inform 
the projectionist that all interlocks are 
closed, all supply voltages are present, 
and most of the circuits are functioning 
in essentially normal fashion. However, 
there is still no picture on the projec- 
tion screen because the projection tube 
is biased well beyond cut-off. 


Meter, Monitor Checking 

The third step might be considered 
optional but is actually essential to good 
showmanship. It consists of using meter 
and monitors to preset various controls 
to insure that the picture first seen by 
the audience is a good image. 
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The test meter is used first to check 
the levels of the various supply voltages 
including the 80 Kv anode supply. It 
is then used to set the operating bias 
of the projection tube at the proper 
level by means of the “Brightness” Con- 
trol. Finally it is turned to the “Anode 
Current” position to serve as a monitor 
during the projection period. 

The monitors, both picture and sound, 
are used first to check on the quality 
and the levels of the incoming signals. 
Then the picture and waveform moni- 
"tors are switched to their “Projector” 
| position. In this condition both receive 
-a video signal brought back from the 
final video stage in the optical barrel. 
which permits preliminary adjustment. 
by means of the “Contrast” control, of 
the actual driving signal applied to the 
cathode of the cathode ray tube. 

Furthermore, when the Picture Moni- 
tor is switched to the “Projector” posi- 
tion, its horizontal and vertical sweeps 
are synchronized directly by pulses ob- 
tained from pick-up coils wound into the 
deflection yoke of the projection cathode 
ray tube. Since these pulses are actually 
a measure of the magnetic deflection 
fields applied to the projection tube, a 
normal picture on the Picture Monitor is 
a positive indication that the deflection 
signals applied to the projection tube 
have the correct frequencies and essen- 
tially the correct amplitude. 


Fourth and Final Step 


All is now ready for the fourth step. 
Turning the “Picture” switch to “on” 
lights the fourth amber light, switches 
the projection tube from cut-off to op- 
erating bias, and presents the picture in 
essentially perfect adjustment. 

The cathode ray tube used in this 
system is rather expensive, and while 


it is an amazingly tough device when | 


treated properly, it is highly fragile 


when mistreated. These remarks apply | 
equally well to personnel who operate | 


and maintain the equipment. Conse- 


quently, the equipment includes an 
elaborate system of interlocks and 
safety devices for protection of both 
tubes and personnel. 

The interlock system prevents the ap- 
plication of primary power to the high- 
voltage supply unless all doors giving 
access to the anode and focus voltages 
are closed. The protection system allows 
beam energy to reach the tube face only 
when the following conditions are satis- 


fied: 
Requisite Operating Conditions 

1. Proper voltage levels exist 
in the + 800, + 285, — 105 and 

~ 150 volt power supplies. 

2. The 80 Kv supply is up to 
operating level, but not in ex- 
cess of 82 Kv. 

3. Horizontal deflection 
fields have at least 75% of their 
normal amplitude. 

4. Vertical deflection fields 
have at least 75% of their nor- 
mal amplitude. 


The primarily 
designed to prevent damage to the 7NP4 
projection tube, but it 
the remainder of 
against bias failure. 

Throughout the system the protection 
circuits have been designed to work di- 
rectly from the cvitical quantity and not 
from signals which usually, but not 
always. denote that quantity. For ex- 
ample, the circuit which protects against 
sweep failure might work with almost 
complete safety from various currents 
or voltages that are readily available in 
the deflection circuits. Actually, in this 
the critical quantity is the mag- 
netic field in the gap of the deflection 
yoke. Our protection 
pick-up coils in the 
the magnetic fields 
tive and 
sweep failure. 


protection system is 


also 
the 


serves to 


protect system 


case, 


includes 
yoke which measure 


system 


and thus give posi- 
complete protection against 

In designing the Simplex system we 
have adopted the goal of providing 
quality of performance exceeding the 
requirements of present Tv standards, 
thus justifying the prediction that the 
equipment will be found wanting 
whenever higher performance standards 
may be adopted. 


not 


[NOTE: GPL solicits through IP any 
questions relating to construction or 
operation anent the Simplex system 
stemming from the foregoing discussion. 
—ED.] 
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Who Invented the Movies? 


A stimulating discussion of the contributions of Friese-Greene, British technician, to the 
cinemotographic art, as assayed by two able protagonists in Films in Review, official 
organ of the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. Terry Ramsaye, author of the 


rebuttal, is a noted film historian and 





tly editor of Motion Picture Herald. 


By GERALD PRATLEY 


T WILL come as a surprise to many 

moviegoers to learn that William Friese- 
Greene was the first man to patent a com- 
mercially practicable moving picture 
camera. 


While Thomas A. Edison is generally 
considered by America to be the inventor 
of motion pictures, and France claims 
Edouard Georges Marey as the fondateur 
de cinema, England considers William 
Friese-Greene as the inventor of kinema- 
tography. 

The truth is that these three men, and 
several others in Europe and America, 
were all working on the then baffling task 
of trying to photograph and project mov- 


had ordered that morning. And in his 
purse was all the money he possessed: 
one shilling and ten pence. At that time 
it was the price of a cinema seat. 

In 1887 Friese-Greene stopped the 
trafie in Piccadilly by projecting his 
movie picture of a dancing skeleton onto 
a shop window. In 1889 he made some of 
the first films on celluloid, and experi- 
mented with synchronized sound. In 1893 
he made a color film, and in the years 
which followed he experimented with 
chemicals, X-rays, lenses, the electrical 
transmission of images, stereoscopic 
films, and much else! The models of his 
inventions cost him a fortune. 


ing pictures. But whereas Edison and | 


Thomas Armat, Louis Lumiere and 


Brilliant though he was, he had no 
mind for business and was continually 
bankrupt and poverty-stricken. He mar- 
ried twice, and brought up five sons. He 
could talk with, and feel at home among, 
the most brilliant scientists of his time. 
But he didn’t know how to benefit com- 
mercially from his marvelous inventions. 


British Film Industry All-Out 


Friese-Greene’s life contains all the in- 
gredients that are essential for an en- 
grossing, emotional film. And The Magic 
Box is additionally interesting because of 
the unique way in which it was produced. 
The entire British film industry co-oper- 
ated in the most inspiring manner to 
make this film possible. 

A non-profit making company (Festive 
Film Productions) was formed to pro- 
duce and distribute this picture. The Brit- 
ish Government advanced a loan for a 
script, and also money for production, 
with re-payment deferred until after 

(Continued on page 38) 





Georges Marey, all received wide recog- | 


nition for their work, the unfortunate 
Friese-Greene has been ignored, not only 
abroad but also in his native land. 


‘The Magic Box’ Film 


A motion picture about Friese-Greene 
has just been made in England: The 
Magic Box, based on Ray Allister’s fas- 
cinating biography, Friese-Greene—Close 
Up of an Inventor. 


Friese-Greene was born on September 
7, 1855 and died tragically on May 5, 
1921. A prophetic and inventive genius, 
with a gay and vital personality, his life 
was one of tense struggle against a cun- 
ning opposition which sought to use his 
brains for personal gain. He attained un- 
believable success, and experienced 
heart-breaking failure. During 30 years 
of hard work he patented over 100 inven- 
tions, and longed for the recognition 
which was denied him. 

He died at a trade meeting which had 
been called to discuss a system known as 
block-booking. Heated discussion and 
wrangling were in progress, and Friese- 
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Greene, old and tired, rose with a plea | 


for unity. His voice was almost inaudible; 
and after he left the speaker’s platform 
he collapsed and died. 


Truth or Legend? 


Huge, glittering cars rolled up to carry 
away the men who had grown wealthy on 
the genius of Friese-Greene. For him the 
police brought a hand-cart, and carried 
his body to the mortuary. In his pockets 
they found a formula for a color filter he 
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ACH YEAR at this time we are acutely conscious of (and embarrassed by) 

the desire to acknowledge in mere words our indebtedness to those [A men 
who by their constancy have made our otherwise feeble efforts an asset to craft 
progress and general welfare. True, sometimes we felt the urge to lash out at 
those and that which we felt visited an injustice upon the craft—and we were 
somewhat on the biting side; at other times we probably were more than lavish 
in our praise of those who, we felt, were deserving of not only our personal but 


also of craft commendation. 


a , 
To those whom we have been privileged to serve in our meagre way by the 
few notes which were spread upon these pages over the past year, no less than 
to those whom we may have differed with, or maybe slighted in even the smallest 


measure, we Say 


The Bery Best of Everything Now and in the Years to Come 


® Radio and television sound-effect tech- , television programs. They perform from 


nicians of the American Broadcasting 
Co. chose, with only one dissenting vote, 
the IA as their bargaining agent, replac- 
ing NABET, which had represented them 
until the expiration of their contract 
October 31 last. The NLRB, in granting 
the IA’s petition for an election, rejected 
NABET'’s contention that the sound-effect 
technicians should be merged into an 
existing unit of engineers. 

“The primary function of the sound- 
effect employes,” the Board declared, “is 
to create sound, other than voice, speech, 
and music, which is necessary to achieve 
realism in the production of radio and 


TIFFIN LOCAL 267 HONORS MEMBERS 


Diamond-studded IA lapel pins were recently 

awarded to three members of Local 267, Tiffin, 

Ohio, for long and loyal service rendered the 

Local. Shown above (left to right) are the 

honored members: Henninger, O Connell, Banks, 

and at the extreme right is Robert E. Shuff, 
who made the presentations. 
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prepared scripts in front of microphones, 
“aS do actors, singers and musicians. The 
sound-effects personnel constitute a di- 
vision of the program department, which 
is concerned with the artistic quality of 
broadcasts. The engineering department 
. is responsible for the transmission of 
the artistic effects through the electronic 
process.” 


® Pierce Webster, charter member of 
Buffalo Local 233, won two grand prizee 
in the 1951 Newspaper National Snap- 
shot contest, in addition to two special 
cash awards for the other entries. Web- 
ster has made amateur photography his 
hobby for the past few years, but this 
was the first time he entered a national 
contest. 


® Three members of Local 505, Wal- 
tham, Mass.—Herman Lavoie, Norman 
Bliss, and Arthur Courtemanche—have 
been placed in the projection room of 
the drive-in theater opened recently in 
“Shoppers World,” a new shopping 
center in Framingham, Mass. 


© Hye Bossin, managing editor of Cana- 
dian Film Weekly, published recently the 
first edition of the Year Book, a compre- 
hensive directory of information on every 
phase of the industry in Canada. This 
work reflects painstaking research on the 
part of Hye and his staff. Congratula- 
tions for a fine job. 





By 
HARRY 
SHERMAN 








® Stewart Seifert, Local 203, Easton, 
Penna., and secretary of the Central 
Labor Union of Northampton and War- 
ren Counties (Penna.), has been ap- 
pointed a member of the 14-men Labor 
group on the Labor Management Com- 
mittee now being organized in Lehigh 
(Penna.) Valley. The committee will 
study, among other things, manpower 
problems arising from the defense pro- 
gram and recommendations for their so- 
lution. 

Committeemen were recommended to 
this second body of its kind in Penna. 
by the National Labor-Management 
Policy Committee, with appointments 
made by U. S. Secretary of Labor Mau- 
rice J. Tobin upon the recommendations 
of D. M. Walker, secretary of the Penna. 
Dept. of Labor and Industry. 


© We were very glad to see our old 
friend J. E. (Frenchy) Biencourt, Local 
78, San Antonio, Texas, on his recent 
visit to New York. Frenchy and his wife 
were delighted with the mild N. Y, 
weather (68° at the time). Note to 
Frenchy: It’s snowing at the moment 
these lines are written. 


© At its regular December meeting, 
Local 366, Westchester County, N. Y., 
awarded 30-year membership pins to 
Charles Bantel, James Maloney, Edward 
Mascaro, Barney Ostroff, Frank Pilegard, 
Max Siegel and Joseph Schappach. Un- 
der the able leadership of Nat Storch, 
president, and Joe Monaco, business rep- 
resentative, Local 366 has cemented its 
reputation as a well-organized IA unit. 


® Lou Walters, Loca] 249, Dallas, Texas, 
now heads the repair department for the 
Dallas branch of National Theater Sup- 
ply Co. He has been associated with 
nts for 20 years, 10 of which he managed 
the Cleveland branch. Lou is very popu- 
lar with IA men everywhere; he holds a 
gold life membership card in St. Louis 
Local 143, and is active in the affairs of 
the Dallas Local. 


© We were always a firm believer in the 
principle that family differences should 
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be settled within the family, preferably 
around the dinner table. Our belief in 
this principle was strengthened during 
the past month when we were able to 
serve, in a small way, a group of swell 
guys whe through their friendship have 
eased our way through the years. 

Our old and good friend, Oscar Neu, 
president of Neumade Products, was on 
the West Coast attending the TESMA-TEDA 
and the sMPTE conventions, when the 
AF of L Machinists’ Union sought to en- 
list the aid of all LA Locals in support of 
a strike against the Neumade factory in 
Buffalo. Naturally, Oscar wasn’t avail- 
able to straighten out the nisunderstand- 
ing. 

A long-distance phone call from Bert 
Ryde, business representative for IA 
Local 233, Buffalo, set the conciliatory 
wheels in motion, with the result that 
Bert and two representatives of LA Stage 
Hands Local 10, Buffalo—Danny Gill 
and Charles (Red) Schaffer—and Floyd 
Smith, business representative for the 
Machinists Union (and, of course, yours 
truly) met with Oscar Neu in New York 
City. In a few hours a seemingly “im- 
possible” situation was settled amicably. 

Our AF of L fellows, Machinists and 
1A men, made a very fine showing dur- 
ing the conference—and we can say no 
less for Oscar Neu and Lee Jones of the 
Neumade Company, and for their at- 
torney, John M. Keating. 


® George Schaffer, business representa- 
tive for Los Angeles Local 150, was suc- 
cessful in organizing two non-union thea- 
ters in L. A., and obtained contracts call- 
ing for substantial wage increases for 
the projectionists. Intensive picketing by 
the Local did the trick. 


® John H. Wald, Sr., 52, business repre- 
sentative for the past 22 years of Local 


434 Peoria, IIL, died recently after a | 
short illness. He was prominent in Labor | 


and civic circles throughout the State, 


and his sudden death saddened his many | 


friends. 


John served as secretary of the IA 9th | 


District, and at the time of his death was 





president of the Peoria Trades and Labor 
Assembly. He was active in the manage- 
ment and financing of the AF of L Labor 
Temple in Peoria, and served as man- 
ager of the Temple and as secretary of 
the Temple Association for more than 15 
years. In 1938 he established the Labor 
Temple News, official organ of the Peoria 
Trades and Labor Assembly, and served 
as its publisher until his resignation last 
January. He was a member of Temple 
Lodge 46, AF & AM, and of the Elks 
Club. 

John is survived by his father, John 
H., of Calif.; a son, John H., Jr.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Ralph Powell, and five 
grandchildren. 


© New York Lodge No. 1, TMA, held its 
87th annual celebration at the Carnival 
Room, Hotel Capitol, New York, Novem- 
ber 17 last. As usual, the party was very 
well attended by many prominent figures 
in Labor circles, and, also as usual, it was 
a grand party—a tribute to Lodge No. 1. 


© The 4st biennial convention of the 
tatse will be held at the Auditorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the week beginning 
August 4 next, with official headquarters 
at the Nicollet Hotel. As usual, Execu- 
tive Board meetings will be held the week 
prior to the opening of the convention. 


® Congratulations to Local 210, Edmon- 
ton, Canada, on its 40th anniversary. 
The Local celebrated the event several 
weeks ago at a dinner party which was 
attended by the entire membership and 
a number of invited guests. 


© This department would somehow seem 
incomplete at this Holiday season if it 


did not include a few words about that 
good and great friend of all of us who 
live with and by the process of project- 
ing motion picture film—P. A. McGuire. 
The term “Better Projection Pays” was 
coined and broadcast throughout the 
world by Mac, but it still was just a 
phrase until he followed through and 
breathed life and vigor into it. Amity- 
ville, Long Island, N. Y., is where Mac 
resides these days, but this town is far 
too small to contain his spirit. He be- 
longs to us because he gave us so much 
of himself. Doff your hats, fellows, to 
our friend—P. A. McGuire. 


P. A. McGuire's 
“Better Projection 
Pays” Does Pay 
A pioneer projection 
man merits a bow 
—and more— 
from the croft. 


© During a short stay in Boston several 
months ago, we were told by Joe Nuzzolo 
and Walter Diehl, president and business 
representative, respectively, of Local 182, 
that they were approached by several ex- 
hibitors who suggested that if the Union 
would either reduce the manpower in 
their theaters or take a cut in pay, they 
would reopen their shuttered houses. 
The reply of Nuzzolo and Dich! was a 
flat “No soap,” based on the fact that 
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since members of Local 182 did not bene- 
fit from the lush theater profits during 
the past years, they do not feel obligated 
to take a cut when box-office receipts take 
a drop. 

Although protested 
their inability to reopen their theaters 
unless eoncessions were made by the 
Local, their cry of “Wolf” fell on deaf 
ears, and when the theaters REOPENED 
shortly afterwards, it was with the same 
manpower and pay as formerly. 


these exhibitors 


® Paul L. Ferry, 47, former president of 
Pittsburgh Local 171, succumbed to a 
heart attack last month. Paul took an 
active part in Local 171 affairs, serving 
on and for many 
years was a delegate to LA conventions. 


various committees, 


® Local 163, Louisville, Ky., lost three 
games in the recent AF of L Bowling 
League contest with Carpenters Local 64. 
C. Baker, with 500, was high for the 
winning team, and J. Flaherty, Local 163 
business representative, was high for the 
losing team with 486. Better luck next 
time. 


® Edwin W. Anthony, president for the 
past 23 years of Local 223, Providence, 
R. L, died of a lingering illness at the 
Rhode Island Hospital on Friday, No- 
vember 23. Edwin served Local 223 con- 
tinuously since 1928; prior to that he 
was secretary. He was highly regarded 
by all who knew him for his many fine 
qualities. 


® When the Aster Theater in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., changed ownership, the 
new management asked projectionists’ 
Local 219 for a cut in manpower—from 
a two-man to a one-man shift. A con- 
tract with the former owner of the thea- 
ter, the Minnesota Amusement Co., call- 


ing for two-men shifts, plus one relief | 


man, was still in effect when the conces- 
sion by the new management was asked. 
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Failing to receive the cut they demanded, 
the new owners closed the theater. The 
officials of Local 219 are to be congratu- 
lated for their determined stand, as it is 
a well established fact that once such con- 
cessions are granted they set a precedent 
for further cuts. 


® Congratulations to the officials of 
Local 224, Washington, D. C. on their 
victory over Washington exhibitors who 
sought to eliminate the two-man projec- 
_tion room regulation. The appeal of the 
exhibitors to the D. C. Board of Commis- 
sioners to drop this regulation was based 
on the ‘widespread use of acetate film. 
This decision makes sense to anybody 
who knows anything about the motion 
picture business, because nitrate film will 
be in circulation in one way or another 
for many years to come—a fact which is 
readily admitted by the manufacturers 
of film stock. 


True, the manufacture of nitrate stock 
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has been discontinued, but there is plenty 
of it in the laboratories which will be in 
use for years to come. Also, there are 
thousands of reissues that are released 
from time to time, and until such time as 
these are taken out of circulation or are 
replaced by prints on acetate stock, the 
fire hazard in theater projection rooms 
will never be eliminated. 

Ruling of the Commissioners in favor 


| of Local 224 that the two-man regulation 


be continued, sets an important precedent 
and will, no doubt, affect the plans of 
many exhibitors throughout the country 
who were contemplating similar moves. 


® Walter F. Diehl, business representa- 
tive for Boston Local 182, was appointed 
by John J. Delmonte, Mass. Commis- 
sioner of Labor, to serve on the minimum 
wage board as employes’ representative. 
® We were very much interested in a 
trade report that United Para- 
mount Theaters had entered into negotia- 
tions with the Theater Guild to present 
a large-screen telecast of the Broadway 
show, “St. Jean,” by George Bernard 
Shaw, not only in Paramount Theaters 
but also in other non-competitive theaters 
that are equipped for large-screen Tv. 


press 
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Eidophor Theater-Tv System 


In Which Some Pertinent Questions Are Posed 


LOWING reports bearing on the high degree of efficiency and operating 

practicability of the Swiss-developed Eidophor theater-Tv system continue 
to flow from Zurich in the form of “rave” comments by officials of 20th Century- 
Fox, which has extensive world distribution rights for the system, and other 
technical personnel who have witnessed Eidophor demonstrations. 


Technical personnel of both General Electric Co. and Columbia Broadcasting 
System have been extremely enthusiastic about the Eidophor system, which 
attitude is understandable in view of General Electric’s deal to manufacture 
Eidophor equipments here in the United States, and, on the part of CBS, 
because of 20th Century-Fox’s plan to use the CBS mechanical color Tv unit. 

Technical data anent the Eidophor system has been hidden under a blanket 
of secrecy to date; but IP is privileged to present, as a publishing “first.” the 
appended information which is the result of painstaking investigation. 


How the Eidophor Works 

The Eidophor theater Tv process is 
understood to work in the following way: 

1. An electron beam, much like that 
in an ordinary Ty picture tube, falls on 
a thin flat layer of a tacky or viscous 
fluid. 

2. The fluid forms a thin layer which 
has been spread on a flat circular glass 
sheet. 

3. The glass sheet is rotated around 
its center under the electron beam, by 
means of a special motor. Thus the beam 
constantly strikes new parts of the fluid. 

4. Where the electron beam hits the 
fluid layer, the fluid is heated, expands, 
and forms slightly raised points or 
ridges. These ridges thus produce a “pic- 
ture” in the fluid, in low relief (that 
is, with small peaks and valleys). 

5. As the glass disc rotates, after each 
“picture” in the fluid has been projected, 
rollers smooth the fluid layer. 


Refrigerating Unit; Illumination 


6. The fluid on the glass plate may 
also be cooled by a refrigerating system 


connected to the outside of the Eidophor | 


tube. 

7. All of the parts aforementioned 
(except the refrigerating equipment) 
are within a vacuum tube, and hence are 
kept at very low pressure. 

8. A powerful are is provided as a 
light source. Its light passes through a 
novel and unusual lens system, and spe- 
cial grids, producing what is known as 
the “schlieren” effect. By means of this 
effect the light passing through the fluid 
“picture” is modulated or controlled, and 
an enlarged picture is thrown on the the- 
ater sereen. 


CBS-Eidophor Color System 

The CBS-Eidophor color process is 
understood to work as follows: 

9. When thus used, with the CBS 
field-sequential method of color Tv, the 
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Eidophor presumably employs moving 
color filters which are placed in the arc 
light beam and driveh by means of a syn- 
chronous motor. 

10. The CBS-Eidophor color system 
accordingly resembles in a general way 
the CBS color-Tv system for the home. 


Pertinent Technical Questions 

The following questions, in relation to 
the above numbered sections, will natu- 
rally occur to the projectionist, the serv- 
iceman, and other technicians: 

1, 2, 3, 4 above. How easily is an Eido- 
phor picture tube installed, adjusted, and 
kept in operation? Can the fluid on the 
rotating glass disc be depended on to 
stand up under steady and heavy duty? 
Is adjustment of the “picture” formed in 
the fluid by the electron beam thoroughly 


stable, or is it critical and variable? 

5. above. Is the smoothing of the fluid 
layer a simple and dependable matter? 
How long is the fluid usable under load? 

6, 7 above. How much of a job is the 
maintenance of the refrigerating system? 
How long must the refrigerating system 
be running before the Eidophor tube can 
be used? Must the refrigerating system 
be adjusted to take care of average pic- 
ture brightness, total projection time, or 
room temperature? 

Operating at this low pressure, will the 
oil vaporize and very quickly contaminate 
the electron gun by reason of condensa- 
tion? 


Optical System Complexities 

8. above. Is the optical system of the 
Eidophor projector more complex than 
that in a standard theater film projector? 
Is it more complex than that in the usual 
Schmidt theater-Tv projector? Could a 
projectionist be expected to have the time 
and skill to keep it clean and in perfect 
adjustment? In the sooty air of the aver- 
age city, and in the usual projection 
room, how often must the optical system 
be cleaned and adjusted? 

5. 6, 7, 8 above. If anything goes wrong 
in the Eidophor tube itself, or in its ac- 
companying gear and optical system, 
how long would it take a projectionist, 
or a serviceman, to fix it? Must Eidophor 
equipment be available in duplicate for 
dependable theater operation ? 


Requisites for Color Pictures 
9. above. During the recent color-Tv 
arguments before the FCC, it was 
claimed that the CBS color system pro- 
duced only 40% as much fine detail as 
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that available from the opposing simul- 
taneous system. Will this also apply to 
the CBS-Eidophor theater color-Tv sys- 
tem? And, if so, will not CBS-Eidophor 
color-Tv. networks have to provide a 
wider frequency band and therefore 
more costly circuits (which might not be 
obtainable. 

9. above. It also was claimed in the 
FCC hearings that the CBS system 
showed flicker, color break-up, and col- 
ored action fringes. This was stated to be 
particularly so unless dim pictures were 
accepted. Will these effects cause eye- 
strain, disagreeable color flashes, and 
colored edges on rapidly-moving objects 
in the CBS-Eidophor system? 

1-9 above. How will the first cost of 
the Eidophor equipment, compare with 
that of the competitive RCA, Paramount, 
General Precision Labs and other sys- 
tems? And how will the maintenance 
cost of these systems compare? 

It may be assumed that the foregoing 
and other technical questions will be 
answered before the Eidophor system is 
offered for general distribution; they are 
posed here in the interest of maintaining 
a balance between unsupported general 
statements and fact. 


Westrex Disc Recorders for ‘Voice’ 


The International Broadcasting Division of 
the U. S. State Department has comp'eted 
negotiations with Westrex Corp. to acquire 
22 W. E. Type RA-1389 disk recording ma- 
chines, for use by the “Voice of America” 
to cut master records from which a number 
of transcriptions will be made. These trans- 
eriptions will be broadcast by transmitters 
operated by the “Voice” both here and 
abroad. The recording machines are 
equipped as complete units with synchro- 
nous motors and 33 1/3-78 r.p.m. recorder- 
holder, 2A lateral recorders, lateral record- 
ing equalizers, 5-B amplifiers, and the Davis 
drive flutter-suppressor. 
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‘Depth of Focus’—Again 


Recent reports from Hollywood anent 
“new” processes and procedures which 
are warranted to achieve startling pho- 
tographic effects at no extra cost in- 
clude, among other aberrations relating 
to three-dimensional movies and such, 
that old chestnut anent so-called depth 
of focus. Such effusions relating to 
getting something from that which isn’t 
and never was prompt the publication 
here of a truism which is not subject 
to change on the basis of mere whim. 

Changing the focus of a lens during the 
exposure is an old procedure. It is worth 
considering just what happens when the 
lens focus is shifted, during the exposure, 
from foreground to background. 

When the lens is focused on the fore- 
ground, it is self-evident that the fore- 
ground is in sharp focus. If the back- 
ground lies outside of the usual depth of 
‘the lens at the stop which is used, it is 
equally evident that it will be out of focus. 
The film, which has no particular dis- 
crimination or selection ability in itself, 
will accordingly photograph—or start to 
photograph--a sharp foreground and a 
blurred background. 

If the lens is now shifted so that the 
focused zone moves teward the back- 
ground, the image of thé foreground will 
get progressively softer and more fuzzy, 
and the image of the background will be- 
come increasingly sharper. When the lens 
is finally focused on the background at 
the end of the exposure, in this simple 
case, the background will be in sharp 
focus but the foreground will be badly 
blurred. 


Picture is Nowhere Sharp 


The photographed picture at each dis- 
tance from the lens will therefore include, 
first, one sharp but brief component and 





au infinite number of increasingly soft 
and, finally, very fuzzy components. This 
will hold for all distances from the lens. 
So that the picture will be nowhere sharp. 

It is easy enough to increase depth of a 
lens by spoiling picture quality. But the 
projected pictures are enlarged hundreds 
of times on the screen in the theater, and 
the best lens quality is just good enough 
for clear and sharp reproduction. Except 
where soft and foggy effects are deliber- 
ately desired in special cases, enlarging 
very soft film is the wrong way to produce 
good pictures in the theater. 

There is no question that increased 
depth is highly desirable in motion pic- 
tures. But the way to get it is not to start 
by throwing out the most important char- 
acteristic of good pictures, namely, their 
sharp and clear quality. 


Supersonics to the Nth Degree 


Supersonic free-air telemetered tests are 
now carried on at Edwards Air Force Base 
in Muroc Dry Lake, Calif., where a rocket- 
propelled sled carries an entire airplane 
model or component parts faster than sound 
along a precision track. Radio instruments 
feed all sorts of data to computers and re- 
corders. Later these data are analyzed for 
clues to better and faster uircraft. 

The free-air track is superior to a wind- 
tunnel for supersonic research because in 
free-air there are no confining walls to reflect 
the shock-wave back to the airplane and so 
confuse results. Stopping the rocket at the 
end of the track becomes quite a problem 
when the rocket travels at speeds equal to a 
rifle bullet. Engineers constructed a water 
trough 2000 feet long. A scoop built into 
the bottom of the test sled dips up water 
from the trough and gradually slows it to 
a stop. 


What do Researchers Do? 


Research labs in the general field devote 
10 to 20%, of their work to fundamental 
studies, 40 to 60% to development of new 
products and processes, 30 to 40% to im- 
provement of existing products and processes, 
reports J. A. Leermakers, Eastman Kodak 
Co. Keeping laboratory and company peo- 
ple informed of progress requires continuous 
informal discussion, making written reports 
available, and holding two kinds of confer- 
ences: (1) Discussions of development work, 
attended by research, manufacturing, and 
sometimes sales departments. (2) Meetings 
of laboratory members to report progress to 
their fellows. 





Holiday Greetings 


LOCAL NO. 10 
CA eee 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 


Best Wishes 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
OPERATORS’ LOCAL NO. 182 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘Fuzzy Frames’ 


In a letter to Editor R. H. Cricks of 
the /deal Kinema (London, England), 
a British projectionist poses a very 
interesting question anent Technicolor 
prints. The letter follows: 

“A few words as to how Technicolor 
prints acquire their “fuzzy frames.” 
The enclosed cutting was taken from 
a... trailer which had been stored 
in a damp box outside. It was dam- 
aged by actual drips of water, and the 
effect in running was that the .. . 
picture appeared to go out of focus for 
a brief period every 2 feet or so. 


By ROBERT A. MITCHELL 


OT mentioned in my articles on color 

was the mythical phenomenon of 
moisture causing the “three layers” of 
emulsion in Technicolor prints expanding 
in various degrees, thus presumably re- 
sulting in mismatch of the Yellow, Cyan, 
and Magenta images. 

This British fellow’s trouble is not what 
he thinks it is. He either has a print 
which came from the Technicolor plant 
in defective condition, or else the print 
he was using suffered a bad case of curl, 
and hence of focus-drift. The fact that 
the Technicolor print referred to was a 
short trailer inclines me to the latter view. 

Trailers as a general rule are wound 
very tightly and with the inner convolu- 
tion only about an inch in diameter. This 
makes for severe buckling, particularly 
when the print is wound up in this man- 
ner when brand new, when it is made on 
acetate stock, and when it has been ex- 
posed to moisture, causing the gelatine to 
expand slightly, thus “setting” the curl 
in the film. 

“Actual drips of water” soaking into 
the roll of film can conceivably produce 


very annoying film-buckling—but this has | 
nothing to do with mismatching of the | 
three superimposed images of Techni- | 


color. 


Emulsion Same as in B-&-W 


The emulsion of Technicolor prints is 
a single layer of thin bonding gelatine 
overlaid with the regular silver-contain- 
ing gelatine emulsion for printing the 
sound track and frame lines. In short, 
Technicolor emulsion is exactly the same 
as regular black-and-white emulsion. In 
printing Technicolor it was formerly the 
practice to print the colors in this order: 
Yellow, Magenta, and Cyan. The dyes 
have a tendency to penetrate to a certain 
extent the dyes printed first—due to the 


*“The Magic of Color,” in five instaliments: 
IP for May-Sept., 1951, inclusive. 
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in Color Prints 


“I suggest that the three layers ex- 
pand in dampness and shrink in vary- 
ing degrees on drying out, causing the 
three images to become mismatched. 
If the cuttings which you receive from 
time to time compare with the en- 
closed, then there can be no doubt as 


to the cause.” 


Bearing on this question is the ap- 
pended commentary by the author of 
the recently concluded series of arti- 
cles on color motion pictures which 
appeared in these columns.* 


fact that the dyes are formulated with 
chemicals having a strong affinity for 
hardened gelatine—and hence some of 
the Magenta penetrates the Yellow to give 
Vermilion-Red, which can be seen by 
scraping off the outer layer of Cyan. 

A few years ago the Magenta and Cyan 
were transposed in the order of printing, 
resulting in a bottom layer of Emeraude- 
Green which becomes visible when the 
outer layer of Magenta is scraped off. 


The Cause of ‘Fuzziness’ 

It is true, therefore, that the three sepa- 
rate colors exist in ill-defined layers in 
Technicolor film; but the total thickness 
of these layers is probably only slightly 
greater than the thickness of reduced 
silver in black-and-white film. The defi- 
nition of black-and white would therefore 
suffer almost as much as that of Techni- 
color if any slippage between top and 
bottom strata of film emulsion should 
occur. This, however, is a phenomenon I 
have yet to find even with water-soaked 
film. (Remember that all prints are con- 
siderably water-soaked between printer 
and projector.) 


Now for the matter of “fuzzy” Techni- 
color, a condition which bedevils every 
projectionist at times. It might be thought 
that the Technicolor printing dyes “run” 
or spread a trifle in the gelatine of the 
positive film. They do. When images are 
printed from brand-new matrices, or 
printing films having the very sharpest 
photographic definition, microscopic ex- 
aminations reveals that the Magenta dye 
“spreads” only slightly more than the 
natural graininess of panchromatic nega- 
tive, the Cyan spreads about two times 
more than the Magenta, and the Yellow 
about three or four times more than the 
Magenta. 

In other words, Magenta spreads the 
least and Yellow the most. But this 
spreading of the dyes in the gelatine of 
the positive film is not enough to be vis- 
ible in the projected picture from even 
the front seats of the theater. Much more 
serious are two other causes of fuzzy 
Technicolor. 

First is the matter of actual misalign- 
ment of the three color images during 
printing of a positive in natural color 
from three separate matrix films. Very 
rarely does a Technicolor print having 
poor registration come our way. In fact, 
most of those we have suffered through 
were printed in England—especially 
those carrying in addition to the three 
color images a fourth superimposed 
image in silver. The silver image was 
presumably added to maintain correct 
spectral balance in low-key scenes. How- 
ever successful it may have been in this 
regard, it sure ruined the focus. G. B. 
Shaw's “Cleopatra” is a horrible example. 


Printing From Worn Matrices 


Next comes the most serious defect of 
all—printing from matrix films whick 
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Season's Greetings 
MOVING PICTURE PROJECTIONISTS 
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Holiday Greetings 
PROJECTIONISTS LOCAL NO. 650 


Westchester County 
New York 


Season's Greetings 


LOCAL NO. 414 
Wichita, Kans. 
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have exceeded their useful printing life. 
In the old days it was possible to get 
about 50 prints from each set of matrices. 
For more prints new sets of matrices had 
to be prepared from the original nega- 
tives. The dye-soaked relief images of 
matrix films seem to get fuzzier and 
fuzzier as more and more prints are made 
from them. Naturally, a worn-out set of 
matrices produces a print so blurry as 
to annoy even patrons in the back rows. 

It is no secret that Technicolor does 
not have such sharp images as the best 
black-and-white prints; but 
is being improved constantly. In its pres- 
ent state of perfection (in the United 
States at least) it often outstrips black- 
and-white in the matter of sharp images. 
On the whole, Technicolor is eminently 
satisfactory and well-managed here. Pa- 
trons never complain about Technicolor 
quality, whereas squawks sometimes arise 
as to the graininess, fuzziness, lack of 
good contrast, efc., of black-and-white 
prints. 


the process 


Trad Theater Tv—Motiograph 


Motiograph, manufacturers of 
quality 35- and 16-mm sound projection 
equipment, is sponsoring an all-out pro- 
motional campaign to acquaint the 
theater field with the merits of the 
Trap direct-projection theater ‘fy system. 
An elaborate booklet in color which 
gives not only the technical low-down 
but also the transcontinental relay facili- 
ties available to potential users has been 
sent to every theater in the U. S. and 
Canada. 

The Trap system is the lowest-priced 
in the theater Tv sweepstakes, its price 
of $8,950 including a one-year guarantee 
against failure of any component subject 
to normal usage. Motiograph states that 
full details of the Tkap system will be 
made available shortly, with particular 
emphasis being placed on the design and 
operational features which apply directly 
to the projectionist. 


Inc., 


Projection Men Named SMPTE Fellows 


Projection field notables who have been 
named Fellows of the SMPTE are Clarence 
S. Ashcraft, of the lamp manufacturing firm 
of the same name; Bill DeVry, president and 
E. W. D’Arcy, chief engineer, of the DeVry 
Corp., and Ed Stifle, of Eastman Kodak film 
department. 


Season's Greetings 
LOCAL NO. 337 
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| CCC ERRERERERER | vacation. And a good night’s sleep — 


NPA Conservation Appeal 


Under the general heading “Conserva- 
tion of Film and Equipment is Urgent!” 
the National Production Authority has 
mailed to thousands of projection rooms 
an attractive colored folder urging con- 
servation on all fronts. Excerpts from 
the folder are appended hereto. 


The disregard of proper maintenance 
has been resulting in excessive dam- 
age to film and excessive demands for 
replacement parts. 


REMEMBER—Projectors are made of 
critically needed materials. They 
MUST be properly maintained and 
serviced FREQUENTLY. Neglect re- 
sults in needless waste, poor projec- 
tion, audience hazard, and expensive 
film damage. 


YOU CAN HELP 
REDUCE THIS WASTE! 


Use the following checklist. It’s for 
your own protection! 


CHECK— 


Sprockets frequently. Hooked sprock- 
ets, undercutting of teeth, and tooth 
breakage destroy film. 

Tension springs, film guides and strip- 
pers for wear. 

Take-up and feed tensions for proper 
adjustment. 


Magazine rollers for wear. Jamming 
is common when they are neglected. 
Bearings, gear trains, and other pre- 
cision-made parts. 

Keep all moving parts lubricated 
properly. 


CLEAN— 


UPPER MAGAZINE, fire trap, and 
rollers. Remove all dust, film frag- 
ments, excess oil. 

PROJECTOR HEAD. Remove dust, 
film residue, oi! drippings. Make sure 
that rollers and gate and tension 
shoes are thoroughly clean. 
OPTICAL SYSTEM. Get the lenses 
clean and in proper alignment. 
SOUND HEAD. Be sure it is immacu- 
late throughout. 

LOWER MAGAZINE, fire trap, and 
rollers. Remove all dust, film frag- 
ments, excess oil. 

LAMP HOUSES. Their neglect is an 
inexcusable source of trouble and 
waste. Clean reflectors, condensers, 
rails, worms, gear tracks, tugs, and 
carbon holders. Take out drippings 
and put them in your special con- 
tainer for salvage. 


START USING THIS CHECKLIST 
TODAY ! THEN KEEP ON USING IT! 











Pulse Rates and Death Rates 


By DR. M. H. MANSON 
Medical Director, Amer. Tel & Tel. 


When a pretty nurse takes a man’s 
pulse, chances are the patient is more 
interested in her big blue eyes than in 
his pulse rate. Few people think that 
a “fast” or “slow” pulse is of any great 
importance. Actually, as the speedom- 
eter which indicates how fast your heart 
is working, your pulse beat is some- 
thing to watch pretty carefully. 

At Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore. Dr. Raymond Pearl has dis- 
covered through study of thousands of 
pulse records that there is a definite re- 


between pulse rate and 
length of life. Long-lived persons aver- 
aged two fewer heart beats a minute 
than = shortlived The healthy 
heart in an adult pumps about 70 times 
a minute, producing a pulse rate of 
70 beats a minute. This adds up to 4,200 
beats an hour, 100,800 a day, 36,792,000 
a year. Nine to ten tons af blood go 
through the blood vessels, day in and 
day out. 

Although you can’t give the heart a 
full-time vacation, you can do much to 
ease its load. Suppose, for example, you 
cut down on your daily pace enough to 
save the heart two beats a minute over 
a year’s time. This would actually give 
your heart the equivalent of a ten-day 


lationship 


persons. 


| eight hours—will save about 7.000 beats 


— Greetings — 


LOCAL NO. 224 
Pe ey ce Me OS 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


} 
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® Out-of-town 
| H. Paul Shay, Local 289, Elmira, N. Y., 
| and secretary of the 10th District; Stew- 
| art Seifert, Local 203, Easton, Penna., 


a day. 


visitors to IP officers: 


and J. E. (Frenchy) Biencourt, business 
representative for San Antonio Local 78. 
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Movies Out of Doghouse, 
Says Big Biz Organ 


ROM Business Week, that most com- 

petent observer of and reporter on the 
travails of big business, is culled the 
appended commentary on the economic 
health of the movie industry (circa Nov. 
15 this year). One should bear ‘in mind 
that the editors of this continuing com- 
pendium of men, money and affairs are 
people of sharp perception whose ears 
are attuned to the emanations from lower 
Manhattan—Wall Street, to be specific 
Here’s how they see it: 

The jingling at Hollywood's box-office has 
caught Wall Street’s ear. Movie attendance, 
which started picking up this summer, has 


leveled off at an encouraging figure, despite | 
the return of the top Tv shows to provide | 


competition. In recent weeks, quite a few 
brokerage houses have put out special mar- 
ket letters, suggesting that their customers 
should think seriously about buying the 
movie shares as a good speculation. 

The argument runs like this: movie shares 
appear undervalued, compared with the mar 
ket as a whole. Many of them yield from 8 
to 10°. Dividends will be maintained, be 
cause higher box-office receipts and strict at 
tention to cost-cutting make it almost certain 
that second-half earnings will be better than 
the mediocre figures reported earlier this 
year. 


Hollywood Turns the Corner? 


This means—so the argument goes—that 
Hollywood has turned the corner. It has ad- 
justed itself to Tv. According to the opti- 
mists, the two industries eventually will 
enter into a profitable marriage. Some movie 
men think they may be able to use their lots 
to make Tv films, and old films carried on 
the books at little or nothing will bring in 
new revenue from Tv. 

Analysts who are bullish on the movies go 
on to argue that people are now pretty well 
supplied with the durable goods they needed 
after World War IL. From here on, they'll be 
able to spend more on nondurables, includ 
ing movie tickets. They'll be tempted to 
spend more on movies, because Hollywood 
is making better pictures. 

A lot of people who know Hollywood well 
refuse to believe that the major studios can 
make a cost-cutting program stick. Reports 
are that costs have been reduced from 25% 
to 33% below 1947. But there’s an old say- 
ing that when the devil is sick he gets re 
ligion. If Hollywood has a string of success 
ful pictures, will it continue to hold the line 
on costs? 


Hollywood's ‘Normal’ Audience 


Even if Hollywood does keep costs down 
that might not be enough. After all, nobody 
can be sure yet what Hollywood's “normal” 
weekly U. S. audience is going to be. Accord- 
ing to the best available count, it rose to a 
peak of 80-million weekly in 1946, gradu- 
ally dropped to as low as 53-million last 
spring, and has now leveled off at around 
37-million or 58-million. Perhaps Hollywood 
may not be able to hang on to this 58-million. 

Finally, suppose the movie makers do in- 
crease their profits? You can be sure that 
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when you use 
SUPER-SNAPLITE 


projection lenses 


Yes “MOVIES ARE BETTER” and they're “BETTER THAN EVER” if you 
use Super Snaplite §/1.9 Projection Lenses. These superb lenses 

give you maximum light, maximum sharpness, and maximum contrast 
. .. maximum viewing satisfaction for your patrons. 


True speed of £/1.9 in every focal length up to 7 inches. 
Ask for Bulletins 207 and 209. 


® “You Get More Light with Super Snaplite” 


4 
KOLLMORGEN 
Brooklyn Tl, New York > Va 
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the movie unions, as well-organized as any 
in the U. S., are going to demand a share 
of the take for their members. 

Nearly as important as the cost-cutting 
program are the prospects of increased re- 
mittances from overseas. In prewar days, the 
movie makers used to say that the U. S. box- 
office paid for their costs, and the foreign 
box-office provided the profits. Lately, the 
companies have been getting larger remit- 
tances from overseas than previously. 

The catch is: What will happen if the 
British, French, and other currencies go on 
weakening, as they have lately? You can 


Better 
Clearer 
Sharper 


expect that authorities abroad will slap on 
new restrictions to prevent loss of dollars. 


Movie-Tv Nuptials 


Furthermore, the coming marriage . be- 
tween Hollywood and Tv, though probably 
written in the stars, is still in the courting 
stage. The FCC might call it off, though 
chances are that it will be indulgent. FCC 
is scheduled to start hearings Jan. 15 on the 
proposed merger of American Broadcasting 
Co. with United Paramount. 

There are a lot of other problems to be 
cleared up. When they have been solved, the 
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movie business may be quite different from 
what it is now. The marriage with Tv may 
be profitable to some segments of the movie 
business. But it won’t be ‘profitable for all. 
For one thing, many of the smaller movie 
houses may disappear, forced out by big 
theaters with large-screen and 
other features and by drive-ins. 


Subscription-Ty Factor 

For another, the $1-million-plus features 
made by Hollywood are scarcely suitable for 
home Ty as we know it today, unless spon- 


expensive 


sors can be found who will pay huge fees 
for a few minutes of commercial. That's not 
likely; so some kind of subscription Tv must 
be developed. Assuming that. later on, the 


| “normal” Tv count will be 20 or 25 million 


sets, how many set owners can be relied on 
to pay 50c or $1 to see a new picture 
the novelty has worn off—when they can see 
older ones for nothing? If subscription Tv 
is financially successful, what will that do 
to the exhibitors? 

Suppose the movie makers—or 
them—trelease their films to Tv not just the 
ancient ones, but films only a few years old? 
Won't that hurt their attempts to push sub- 
scription Tv? Can both approaches be prof- 
itable? 

Legal obstacles have already popped up 
on the use of old films on Tv. Roy Rogers has 
secured an injunction forbidding Republic 
to lease his old films to Tv, though the case 
has been appealed. Gene Autry is filing a 
similar suit. 


‘Independents’ on Their Own 

All these problems could lead to some- 
thing like this: The major studios, made 
top-heavy by their overhead, might be sup- 
planted by independent producers who rent 
the big studios to make Class A films for, 
say, $100,000 to $150,000. They would have 
a lot more elbow-room in regard to subscrip- 
tion Tv and movie theaters. That is, they 
could make a profit on much smaller box- 
office receipts. The small studios might also 
develop along this line. 

Or if subscription Tv succeed, 
some of the smaller movie-makers—and per- 
haps big ones, too—could perhaps eke out 
by making a big volume of half-hour or 
other short Tv films on low budgets, say 
$25,000. They might not make money on 
this, excep’ in the sense that it cut their 
overhead on studio and un- 
used time of salaried personnel. Perhaps 
they could help build up their own stars 


once 


some of 


doesn’t 


wasted space 


| this way. 


In this direction, Decca Records and Uni- 
versal Pictures have merged. The main rea- 
son must be Tv. Universal has a subsidiary 
that has been making 16-mm home movies. 
Decca has 48 franchised agencies around the 
country that distribute Decca records. The 
subsidiary could make short films for Tv, 
and the agencies could sell them to local 
stations. 


GPL ‘Videofilm’ for Gary, Indiana 


Palace Theater, Gary, Ind., (2200 seats) 


| will be the first Y. & W. Management Corp. 


house to theater Tv. General Precision Labs, 
through National Theater Supply, will in- 
stall a “Videofilm” system which is expected 


| to be in operation before year’s end. Gary 
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has no Ty station, but being in the Chicago 
home set area, the Palace will hook into the 
main coaxial feeding Chicago. 

Projection throw will be 125 feet, with 
a 46-amp are projector pouring 4200 lumens 
through the 16-mm film. 





1A ELECTIONS 


LOCAL 150, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





John Maynard, pres.; Geo. J. Schaffer, | 


bus. rep.; Chas. A. Vencill, sec.-treas; Harold 


Angel, H. Clay Blanchett, Frank C. Cham- | 


plin, Claire C. Piper, Hugh C. Smith, exec. 


board; Manuel Portillo, guide; Virgil Cro- | 


well, Hans (Deak) Freyman, E. J. (Red) 
Schmidt, exam. board; Duane E. Adams, 
Henry J. Kearney, Ray Richards, trustees; 
Magnus Nielsen, Clyde W. Shuey, Ralph L. 
MacDonald, J. Maynard, Wallace G. Crow- 
ley, Paul J. Mahoney, G. J. Schaffer, and C. 
4. Vencill, del. to 1A convention. Elected to 
the board of directors, Local 150 Club, Inc.: 


Frank McBryde, G. J. Schaffer, C. W. Shuey, | 
Leo F. Stockwell, C. A. Vencill, H. Angel, | 
J. Maynard, Hugh C. Smith, H. C. Blanchett, | 
RK. L. MacDonald, P. J. Mahoney, and M. 


Nielsen. 


LOCAL 173, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Jimmy Sturgess, pres.; Lou Lodge, vice- 


pres.; George Jones, sec.-treas.; Pat Travers, | 


rec.-sec.; Wm. Covert, bus. rep.; Roy O-Con- 


nor, Arthur Milligan, Jack Hills, Norman | 


Tanner, exec. board; Douglas Cameron, Bill 


Reeves, Jackie Harris, trustees; George | 


Robinson, tyler; Solly Cohen, sgt.at-arms; 


J. Sturgess, P. Travers, A. Milligan, N. | 


Tanner, del. to 1A Convention. 


LOCAL 181, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sam Isaacson, pres.; Louis Sieber, George | 


Matthews, Wilbur George, vice-pres.; Ches- 
ter Towers, rec.-sec.; Tom Finn, fin.-sec.; 
Carrol] Bayne, bus. rep.; William Lang, Jr., 
F. W. Fadum, Charles Grauling, trustees. 


LOCAL 440, ST. JOHN, N. B., CANADA 


Edmund A. Chase, pres.; Roy F. Burnett, 
vice-pres.; James A. Whitebone, general sec. 


| The advantages of RCA = 


RCA Service protects your Box-Office 


—By guarding 
the HEART 
of your Theatre 


TS 


Sound and projection equipment (the 

heart of your theatre) will wear out through 

continuous performance, unless the equip- 

ment is protected by periodic checkups 
and preventive maintenance. 

Guard your equipment . . . protect 

your box-office with complete RCA Service 

(] Coverage. RCA Service is more impor- 
tant today than ever before. 


PROJECTION ove SOUND The possible scarcity of new sound and 
a ett ee projection equipment . . . even replace- 
ment parts . . . makes it important that 

you protect the life of the equipment you 

now have. Coming events may require 

SERVICE you to keep your equipment in operation 

for a much longer period than you plan. 


Prepare now for the future while replace- 
it costs so little to protect so much ment units are still available. 





| Service are yours at a RCA Parts Plans cover all makes and 


| missions daily pay for 


| 


and bus. rep.; Cecil D. Beesley, rec.-sec.; | 


Alyere T. Wedge, treas.; Leslie A. Sprague, 


Rennie J. Foulds, Norman A. Peters, trustees | 


and auditors; J. Whitebone, A. Wedge, J. 


Vincent Mudge and Louis E. Comeau, del. to 


Trades and Labor Council. 


LOCAL 623, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


C. W. Crow, pres.; J. M. Bursey, vice- | 


pres.; C. C. Dedds, rec.sec.; E. H. Hite, 
bus. rep.; 5S. E. Bursey, fin. sec. and treas.; 
P. I. Truax, sgt.-at-arms; L. T. Crick, J. W. 
Cummings and E. H. Hite, trustees; R. J. 
Allison, J. C. Crawford, del. Central Labor 
Union. 


Ansco Monthly ‘Abstract’ Bulletin 
Originally intended solely for use by the 


company’s research department, up-to-date 


information on photographic technical de- 


velopments, literature references, new litera- | 
ture and new patents, is being published by 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. “Ansco Ab- 


stracts,” a monthly review of technical lit- | 


erature, is produced in mimeographed form 


cost so low, a few ad- types of theatre sound equipment, as 
— well as projectors and accessory units. 
it. Write for complete RCA Service protection is more vital 
information. 

today than ever before. 
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CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





CLAYTON BALL-BEARING 
EVEN TENSION TAKE-UPS 
For all projectors and sound equipments 


All take-ups wind film on 2, 4 and 5 inch bub reels. 
Silent Chain Drives 


THE CLAYTON REWINDER 


For perfect rewinding on 2000-foot reels. 


CLAYTON PRODUCTS CO. 
31-45 Tibbett Avenue New York 63, N. Y. 
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to permit inclusion of the latest information 
often as close as a few days after it be- 
comes available. 

Obtainable for $5 per year (outside the 
U. S. and Canada for $8) Ansco Abstracts, 
now in its 11th year, covers the various as- 
pects of including physics, 
chemistry, graphic arts, purely photographic 
items, applications of photographic 


photography, 


princi- 


ples in Tv radiography, medicine, etc. Pat 


ents are 


section. 


For 
tions, 
Ansco, 


additional information 
address Library, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Research 


listed and reviewed in a separate 


or subserip- 
Dept., 


139,500 MPS—Believe it or Not 


New technique developed by J. H. 


of the 


creases 


National 


“writing speed” of a 


ANSWER 

TO YOUR 
TECHNICAL 
PROBLEMS... 


The Altec 
Service Man and 
the organization 
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161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Park 


Bureau of Standards in- 


high-voltage 


PROTECTING THE THEATRE—FIRST PLACE IN ENTERTAINMENT 


NEVER HAS 


conoid 


BEEN SO 
ESSENTIAL AS NOW! 


SAVINGS 


SLOW BURNING 


IN POWER CONSUMPTION 


SAVINGS IN MAINTENANCE 


ECONOMIZE 


| could, in the years to come, 


| worked in other countries. 


oscillograph to three-fourths the velocity of 
light. High intensification of the electron 
beam is obtained momentarily by superpos- 
ing a steeply on the 
steady voltage applied to the discharge tube 
of the oscillograph. 

The resultant increase in the intensity of 
the trace makes writing speeds ap to 9100 
inches per microsecond easily visible! These 
high writing speeds can be used to study 
rapidly varying electrical such as 
are caused by lightning discharges, and to 
learn more about the 
the surges produce. 


rising voltage pulse 


surges, 


insulation breakdown 


Sic Semper Electronics! 


Transitor development will be worth watch 
ing, as pregnant of big things for the future. 
There have 
this improved device 
jaboratories are 


been recent secret showings of 
to the Military. All 
eager for inside info from 
the Bell Laboratories group doing transitor 
pioneering. Why? Because this little device 
spell the demise 
of the vacuum tube and transformation of 
the milti-billion dollar industry which has 
been built up around electrons in vacuo. 


| Sic semper electronics! 





WHO INVENTED MOVIES? 
(Continwed from page 27) 


other investors have been repaid. 
one working on the film—from artists to 
technicians—has deferred part of his sal- 
ary or given his services free. The cast 
reads like a theatrical Who's Who. 
The Film’s ‘Objective Outlook’ 
Although the cost of this Technicolor 
picture will nevertheless be about $900,- 


000, all the cash that was required was 
less than $500,000. The Associated British 


Every- 


| Film Co. made studio space available on 


deferred operating costs. Technicolor and 
Kodak deferred 50°% of their charges. 
British Lion will distribute at extremely 
lew cost. All the major circuits will share 
the film, 

In The Magic Box Britain seeks only to 
record the achievements of a sadly neg- 
lected scientist whose contributions fur- 
thered the phenomenal progress of motion 
pictures throughout the world. .There is 
no desire to minimize the accomplish 
ments of other cinema pioneers who 
In order to 
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Jacksen’s Patd. Automatic! 
Can’t Scratch Film! Foolproof! 
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On Money Back Guarantee 


Order one from your dealer or write to 
American Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 
2300 First Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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maintain an objective outlook, the open- 
ing titles of The Magic Box are filmed 
against the statues of Edison and Marey. 


FRIESE-GREENE A LEGEND 
In Which Informed Britons 
Do Not Believe 
By TERRY RAMSAYE 


INCE I seem unintentionally to have 

created some international tension by 
ny remarks about The Magic Box and it» 
hero, William Friese-Greene. I avail my- 
self of the opportunity to explain my real 
intention. 

The publicity for The Magic Box clear- 
ly represented it as a film biography of 
William Friese-Greene and purported to 
establish him as the father of the cinema, 
and Britain as its homeland. Obviously, 
it was all a part of the brave, proud Brit- 
ish Festival now being held in London. 





SAVE CARBONS & COPPER! 


“PHILLIPS” CARBON SAVERS 
Machined and Handmade 
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THESE 
-SYPER. 


“Service 
GEARS! 


They are the ultimate in precision manutacture— made by bighly 
siilied operators using newest. most modern equipment Identicol, 
completely ir seve time, tr 


terchangeable— they ible expense 


assure smoother operathon and better pictures 


LaVezz! Machine Works 


I merely said in print that neither con- 
tention was supported by the facts—a 
conclusion I reached, and published, 
about 25 years ago. 


Claims Unsupported by Facts 

Some of the facts: William Green, a 
portrait photographer, was a smiling, 
friendly and amiable fellow, untutored in 
the sciences, given to fancies, beset by 
ambitions. When he married a Swiss lady, 
he sought escape from the commonplace 
by hyphenating her name to his and add- 
ing a decorative “e” to his Green. He had 
a genial picture gallery manner and spoke 
with warm plausibility. He probably be- 
lieved in his claims. 


Friese-Greene ‘Unimportant’ 

At the request of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, I re- 
viewed Friese-Greene: Closeup of an In- 
ventor, by Ray Allister, which is the 
source document for The Magic Box, in 
its Journal for April 1949. In the course 
of the review I observed: 

“... Mr. Friese-Greene is credited [in 
this volume] with the original concept of 
principles recorded ;and demonstrated 
long antecedent to his advent, including 
the work of Baron Franz von Uchatius, 
Louis Ducos du Haroun, Coleman Sellers 
and Henry R. Heyl of Philadelphia, and 
many another. His alleged and so-called 
prior presentations were not reductions to 
practise or demonstration of anything 
beyond the devices and methods of years 
before. . . .” 


His American Foray 

I might have gone into the intricate his- 
tory of the optics and mechanics of the 
early art, but so unimportant a figure as 


Friese-Greene didn’t 
doing so. 

No British reader rose to complain at 
that time. 


During the war conducted many years 


seem to warrant 





ou Can't Buy 
A GOOD 


Rectifier 
for Less! 





Strong Rectifiers are 
the only rectifiers on the 
market which are espe- 
cially designed, manutac- 

tured and tested in one plant together 
with and for use with motion picture pro- 
jection arc lamps. This is highly important, as 
efficient operation of each type and rating of arc 
a rectifier y engineered to its 
particular requirements. 

There is a dependable Strong Rectifier for every type 
projection lamp: 2-Tube + 4-Tube + 6-Tube + Single 
and Three Phase Models for 
« Rotating Feed Angular Trim High Intensity 
Copper Coated Coaxial High Intensity 

+ 1 K.W. High Intensity 

« Low Intensity 

All assure smooth output current, long life, low operating 
temperature, and flexibility in control. 
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CITY PARK AVE. TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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Use ETHYLOID Double - Action Film 
Cement and you use the BEST! 


@ ETHYLOID makes hard-to-splice safety film EASY 
FASTER—HOLDS and DOES 


The Proof is in the Test 


1A PROJECTIONIST LOCALS: Have your secretory 
advise us the number of theatres in your jurisdiction 
and we will gladly send you one small test sample of 
ETHYLOID FILM CEMENT for eoch theatre 


Manutactured in U. S. A. by 


FISHER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Rochester 13, W. Y. 

















ago against the Motion Picture 
Co. by the “Independents,” 


PROJECTIONISTS ALREADY 
HAVE TROUBLE ENOUGH 


When a projectionist presses the 
button to open the curtain and get 
the show underway, he expects 
the curtain to open—and so does 
the boss. 


Failure of the curtain control 
equipment at that critical point 
sends blood pressure zooming, 
clips many a useful year from the 
projectionist’s life. It also sends 
spectators’ blood pressure skyward, 
clips many a dollar from the box 
office take. 


Wise projectionists avoid all 
these difficulties by recommending 
to the boss that he install Vallen 
curtain controls, tracks and special 
operating devices. They've been 
answering projectionists’ demands 
“on the button” for 35 years, be- 
cause they're precision-engineered 
to do their job. 


Put a Vallen catalog in the front 
office now. Just drop a note, ask- 
ing for a new catalog, to VALLEN, 
INC., Akron 4, Ohio. 


Patent 
Friese-Greene 
was brought to this country to testify as 


to his claims of priority. One of these 
“Independents” was Universal, and a man 
personally concerned in that company 
P. A. Powers—told me that Friese-Greene 
arrived with nothing to support his claims, 
and that the “Independents” did not dare 
to offer him in court. 

He sailed for home, to tell there tales 
of intimidation, including the assertion 
that he had heard threats to toss him off 
Brooklyn Bridge. He was, indeed, 
uninhibited inventor. 

Since then the curious assertion has 
circulated in Britain, and occasionally 
even in this country, that the United 
States courts broke up the Patents Co. 
by declaring for Friese-Greene’s priority. 
There is no substantiation whatever for 
this. I have repeatedly demanded that the 
case and decision be cited. Expert patent 
lawyers know of nothing even approxi- 
mating such a decision. 


an 


Cites a British Opinion 


My London challengers hurl at me the | 


statement that the technical consultant 
| for The Magic Box is the able 
authority R. Howard Cricks, the expert 
| on technical matters for the competent 


| Kinematograph Weekly, of London. 


“In summarizing his evidence, Cricks 
admits that William Friese-Greene’s con- 
tributions . . . are not very important. He 
considers that Edison, Paul and Lumiere 
played a far more important part.” 

Long ago I obtained from Robert W. 
Paul, of London, and Louis Lumiere, of 
Lyon, France, their personal stories. Both 
declared that their efforts had been based 
on the Edison Kinetoscope. 

Patents Merely Claims on Paper 

Much is made in the British claims 
about the many patents that Mr. 
Greene “took out.” 


Friese- 
That means claims on 


| Cs “Y THE PRACTICE OF 


THROWING AWAY 
CARBON STUBS IS 
PROBABLY COSTING YOU 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 














British | 


My |f 


critics, however, do not reveal, as I have | 


| done elsewhere, that the Kinematograph 
Weekly for June 1, 1950, in 
| seme Russian claims of film priority, pub- 
|| lished a report from Mr. Cricks in the 
.ceurse of which Cricks said incidentally, 
but flatly, that Friese-Greene was not an 
important figure history of the 
cinema. 


answering 


in the 


in its report: 
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sharper pictures—Save film. z 
CENTURY’S sealed, oil-less bearings an 


The Kinematograph Weekly said 
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carbon stu = fom a full reel. No matter how 
short it may be, simply insert in the holder. When 
it is entire consumed, the new carbon goes into 
use without ig the light. it in no way interferes 
with the regular operation of the lamp. 

Adaptable to Ashcroft “D’’, Brenkert-Enarc, Peer- 
less Magnarc and Strong Mogul! lamps. Only $52.50 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 3 TIMES A YEAR! 

Burns positive carbon stubs, which r— $y 

3%" im length, down to a constant leng 

to result in a net saving of 214" per tay or 
22.2% of the cost of the carbon, which for the 
average theatre actually amounts to $150.00 per 
| month... every month! 





if your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 
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«PAYNE PRODUCTS CO. (Cron-0-Matic Division): 
#2454 W. Stadium Blvd. Ann Arbor, Mich. t 
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of 
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Charles F. Wheeler, Sec.-Treas. 
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paper, not working, or even workable, 
machines. For instance: Friese-Greene 
“took out” a patent on the making and 
projection of stereoscopic pictures with- 
out a viewing device. He never did know 
the nature of stereoscopic vision, and he 
never demonstrated any such device. 
Since the assault on me first began in 
Britain, the broad claims of 
fatherhood of the art have 
been importantly modified. The publicity 
agents now say they want merely to estab- 


Friese- 
Greene's 


lish that Friese-Greene was an important 
worker in the field. That's a concession 
but it is not enough. 

Sentimental tinkering with the history 
of the motion picture in a motion picture 
is inexcusable. fate to 
spend a considerable part of an indus- 
trious life trying to clear the annals of 
the motion picture of their myths, misrep- 
resentations and confusions. Those who 
have had a hand in The Magic Box have 
been motivated by laudable patriotic pur- 
poses, but these, alas, the serious his- 
torian cannot approve. 


Dramatic Ending Spurs Legend 

The career of Friese-Greene came to a 
dramatic end, which gave impetus to the 
legend of a great inventor dying unre- 
warded. Every industry has such a legend 


It has been my 


Friese-Greene was living in penury in 
an attic room in London, still pathetically 
striving to invent. He decided to attend 
a general meeting of the cinema trade to 
discuss block-booking, about which Lord 
Beaverbrook was then campaigning. It is 
doubtful that he was invited to attend. 

The meeting was stormy. When Friese- 
Greene rose to speak he faltered and 


THE 
OPERATORS’ 
FAVORITE! 


GoldE’s Automatic Enclosed 
Rewind Always Works! 
A. 
motor stops! 
ATRE SUPPLY DEALERS 


CTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. IP 


1220 W. MADISON ST. @ CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Peace on Earth — 
Good Will to Men” 


LOCAL NO. 253 


Rochester, N. Y. 


mumbled. He was invited to the front of 
the hall, and there stood swaying, speak- 
ing in broken sentences and incoherence 
He was helped down the aisle to his chair. 
He sat down, buried his face in his hands, 
and died. 

The daily papers played it tremolo, 
using all the stops, and the legend was 
on its way. 


Merely an ‘Ingenious Mechanic’ 

Meanwhile, according to Mr. Allister’s 
biography: “. . . the British Journal of 
Photography spoke of Friese-Greene as 
merely an ‘ingenious mechanic’ with ‘a 
very hazy notion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of chemistry and physics.’ But then 
photographers had never loved Friese. 
Greene.” 

The fact that the British government is 
scheduled to pay £100,000 of the esti- 
mated total cost of £220,000 of The Magic 
Box, has political significance. The Magic 
Box certainly doesn’t contribute to the 
glory of the Empire, nor to the art of the 


motion picture. Britain's history is too 
full of real achievements for the fanciful 
story of Friese-Greene to be exploited 
at Government the British 
Festival. 


expense at 


Lest it be held that I am burdened with 
certain prejudices, as has been hinted, let 
me set down that I am of Norman-Scot 
extraction and have ever been aware of 
Britain’s greatness and conscious of its 
role in the nurture of our civilization. 
Hence I would not deflate the sentimental 
claims made for Friese-Greene because of 
anti-British prejudices, but for the sake 
of the record. 
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LOCAL NO. 162, 1. A.T.S.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Season's Greetings 
from the 
OFFICERS and MEMBERS of 
LOCAL No. 715, 1.A.T.S.E. 
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PROJECTIONIST SHOWMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 8) 


most common trouble is faulty burning 
of the arc. Close attention to the opera- 
tion of the lamp, even if it be a modern 
automatic-control model, is mandatory. 
A positive crater burned slantwise causes 
uneven and discolored screen illumina- 
tion; too long an arc-gap causes the 
light to flicker and risks loss of illu- 
mination; too short a gap causes poor 
illumination, spindling of the carbons, 
and even risks cracking the mirror, as 
will now be explained. 

But first a word about carbons. Don't 
store carbons in damp places. Carbons 
are porous and absorb moisture readily. 
A damp trim gives an extremely poor 
performance. Many times an unsteady 
and sputtering arc has been blamed on 
“a poor lot of carbons,” when, actually, 
the carbons would burn excellently if 
only they were dried out before use. It 
is always a good idea to place a trim of 
carbons in or under the lamphouse, if 
there is room, and thus be sure of hav- 
ing a dry trim on hand. On the so-called 
“victory” carbons the copper coating is 
not thick enough to stand full current 
capacity. A few more wars, and we shall 
have no copper at all. 

At first thought, there seems to be 
little connection between a short arc gap 
in a high-intensity lamp and a damaged 


mirror, but it is a fact that cracks in — 


glass reflectors are usually caused not by 
unintentionally whacking them with 
pliers, but by accidental jamming to- 
gether of the negative and positive car- 
bons of H-I ares. 


Causes of Mirror Cracking 


When the two carbons are jammed 
tightly together, a “trap” is created in 
which white-hot carbon gas—vaporized 
carbon—collects under pressure. The 
volatilized carbon cannot escape until 
the gas pressure is high enough to blow 
off the tip of the spindled, or pencilled, 
negative carbon. When this tiny explo- 
sion occurs, a stream of carbon gas is 
forcibly ejected toward the mirror and 
condenses upon the comparatively cool 
glass surface as a large spot of black 
soot. The mirror does not usually crack 
at once, but as soon as the reel has been 
run and the lamp turned off, conditions 
begin to develop which may result in a 
serious cracking of the glass. 

Anything black, like soot, absorbs heat 
from the radiant energy, such as light 
and infrared rays, which falls upon it. 
A transparent medium, like glass, trans- 
mits heat; while a silvered surface, like 
the shiny surface of a mirror, reflects 
heat, not retaining much of it. 

What happens when a_ soot-spotted 
mirror cools? The glass and silver be- 
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come reasonably cool right away, and 
the glass contracts slightly as it cools. 
The heat-absorbing soot-spot, however, 
retains heat, radiating it away very 
slowly, thus preventing contraction of 
the glass on which it lies. 


Emergency Mirror Service 


Now, when one part of a glass mirror 
contracts, and another part is prevented 
from contracting—the part under the 
hot soot-—a mechanical strain develops 
which ordinary glass cannot withstand. 
Result: a crack develops from center 
hole to outer adge. 

A mirror, when it cracks, makes a 
noise like two hammers struck sharply 
together. It does not sound at all like 
glass breaking. So when the projection- 
ist hears this unmistakable sound com- 


ing from the idle projector, he should at 
once examine the mirror and wipe off 
the soot. With only one crack in it, the 
mirror can be used for the remainder of 
the show. The light will be just as good 
But—and this is mighty im- 
the mirror should be replaced 
at the earliest opportunity, since the de- 
velopment of a second crack will cause 
the mirror to shatter completely. 


as ever. 
portant 


When replacing the mirror in one ma- 
chine, it is good practice to install a 
new mirror in the other machine, too, in 
order that the performance of the two 
projectors be exactly equal in quality. 
Money is saved by using only mirrors 
made of heat-resistant borosilicate glass, 
such as Pyrex. The initial cost is slightly 
greater, but they don’t crack so readily. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Major General William F. Dean, of Berkeley, California—Medal of Honor. In the 
hard early days of the Korean War, when it was Red armor against American 
rifles. General Dean chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the 
line with his men. At Taejon, just before his position was overrun, he was last 
seen hurling hand grenades defiantly at tanks. 

General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s covery man’s duty to defend 
America. You know it, too. The-General’s job was in Korea and he did it superbly 
well. Your defense job is here at home. And one of the best ways to do that job is 
to start right now buying your full share of United States Defense* Bonds. For 
remember, your Defense Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like 
General Dean keep America safe. And only through America’s strength can your 
nation ... and your family . and you ... have a life of security. 

Defense is your job, too. For the sake of all our servicemen, for your own sake, 
help make this land so powerful that no American again may have to die in war. 


Buy United States Defense* Bonds now 


for peace! 





Remember that when you're buying 
bonds for national defense, you're 
also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 
you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 


*CLS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. 


publication in 


S. Government does 


cooperation with the 


not puy 


home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 
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To guarantee projectionists an even, 
flutterless screen image, SIMPLEX X-L Projectors have 
been equipped with a revolutionary 24 tooth sprocket! 


...24teeth—8 more than in ordinary sprockets! 


...24teeth that draw film more smoothly, more 
gently along! 


...24teeth that reduce sprocket r.p.m. by one-third! 


...24teeth that save sprocket, stud and bearing 
wear! 


...24teeth that assure better performance, easier 
maintenance! 


And this 24 tooth sprocket is found only in the 
SIMPLEX X-L! A perfect example of the many exclu- 
sives found in this, the world’s finest, most dependable 
motion picture projector! 
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